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THESE AWARD WINNING 
35mm FEATURES 
WERE SHOT IN 16mm: 


THE 35mm BLOW UPS WERE MADE 
BY DU ART 


“Harlan County, U. S.A?...by Barbara Kop le 


1977 Academy Award Winner 


“Git Friends encescccccsecccscceesee by Claudia Weill 


1978 Cannes Film Festival, to be released by Warner Bros. 


A amb ist” cocccccseccscseeeccooes: by Robert Young 


1978 Winner, Cannes Film Festival “La Camera D'Or” 


DuArt DMA* blow-ups ARE the state-of-the-art. 


After years of perfecting the skills, the equipment, the art and the 
expertise, we added still another special ingredient. .. DMA technology 
using our sophisticated computer equipment. Each blow-up becomes very 
personal and intimate — not unlike editing. Each scene is carefully 
programmed using our exclusive DMA facilities to insure perfection. 

We'll be delighted to help and assist you in planning your next 
production. Feel free to call Bob Smith or Bill Lynch. 


meat p> 


*Direct Memory Access 245 West 55th Street 
New York, New York 10019 
(212) PL 7-4580 


TO IMPROVE 
NEW YORK FILMMAKING, 
YOU'VE GOT TO HAVE ’VISION. 


Panavision. Once you've said it, Like Panavisiorrcameras, 
youve said if all in 35mm. Cameras. Panavision lenses have rapidly be- 
Lenses. Systems. The works. come the industry's standard, their 
Starting with the new ultra-versa- quality and versatility is world famous 
tile, self blimoed Panaflex*A camera with exotic new additions appearing 
so advanced, ifsagenerationahead — regularly. 
of its time. A camera so light and Let us show you more about 
natural to use, you'll have trouble Panavision. As the exclusive East 
remembering it's a “35! and it’s Coast Panavision distridutor, we invite 
studio silent! vou To visit Our 

Or PSI: the world’s most 2 @e camera depar- 
wanted studio camera fH, NAV/S/ON ment and see why 
that has seta new ie Ba. = somany motion 
standard in professional oe em 6 iCcture credits 
filmmaking for silence, — yj HRB SOY: filmedin 
reliability and versatility. sree : —__/ Bm Panavision’ 


€ general camera corporation 


471 Eleventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10018 (212) 594-8700 
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Lowel Ambi Kit with its Tota and 
Omni Lampaks (supplied without lamps) 


We keep your lamps cozy 


We toss our foam-filled boxes into 
most Lowel kits. They help protect 
your lamps, let you see what's inside, 
eliminate all the bulky original pack- 
ages. And, newlid labels take the mys- 
tery out of those mysterious lamp 
codes. Lowel Lampaks. Real time and 
space savers. 


But they’re only one of our many “Why 
didn’t someone think of it before?” 
ideas. Like interchangeable reflec- 


tors. And constant tension tilt. And 
gaffer-tape. Ideas that help make 
Lowel Kits so very special. 


For equipment and kits see an author- 
ized Lowel dealer. For brochures con- 
tact us. Lowel-Light Manufacturing 
Inc. 421 West 54th St., N.Y., N.Y. 10019 
212 245-6744. Telex: 666597 UW. West 


Coast: 3407 W. Olive a)” 
Ave., Burbank, Calif. lowel 
91505. 213 846-7740 
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International Journal of Motion Picture Photography and Production Technique. 


The American Society of Cinematographers is not a labor union or a guild, but is an educational, cultural and professional organization. 
Membership is by invitation to those who are actively engaged as Directors of Photography and have demonstrated outstanding ability. Not all 
cinematographers can place the initials A.S.C. after their names. A.S.C. membership has become one of the highest honors that can be 
bestowed upon a professional cinematographer, a mark of prestige and distinction. 
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BELLE DED Be A tii aa 


POLE EY OEE os 


7 think theyll fill aad shoes very well” 


Jimmy Stewart 1s the most recent recipient 
of the George Eastman Award from The 
International Museum of Photography at 
George Eastman House. The award rec- 
ognizes Mr. Stewart for his outstanding 
contributions to motion pictures. He looks 
back fondly over 46 distinguished years 
and shares the wealth and warmth of his 
experiences in no less than 77 motion 
pictures. 

On the new actors: “Young people 
today don’t have the opportunity to 
learn their craft as I did in the old stu- 
dio system. They have television; but 
it’s hard to assimilate the acting craft 
with someone running the stopwatch 
on you. I think young actors today are 
amazing. They have talent they’ve 
established in their own way. I think 
they’ll fill our shoes very well?’ 

On early days: “I was a contract 
player. It was a full-time job. You 
worked a six-day week, 52 weeks a 
year. If you weren’t making tests with 
new people the studios were thinking 
of signing, you were in the gym work- 
ing out to keep in. shape. Taking voice 
lessons. Going out and exploiting pic- 


Bee 


tures you weren’t even in. Beating the 
drum for motion pictures?” 

On the big studios: “You didn’t 
pick your movies. You did what you 
were told. Your studio could trade 
you around like ball players. I was 
traded once to Universal for the use of 
their back lot for three weeks.” 

On directors: “Ford, Capra, 
Hitchcock—they make the picture. 
They’re completely prepared every day. 
I’ve never seen Alfred Hitchcock look 
through a camera. All he does is just 
frame the scene with his hands and 
tell the cameraman, ‘I want that? and 
then he goes and sits down. He knows 
what he wants:” 

On type casting: “Someone asked 
Spencer Tracy: ‘Don’t you ever get 
tired of just playing Spencer Tracy?’ 
And Spencer just said: ‘Who the hell 
would you /zke me to play? Humphrey 
Bogart?’ I try to play Jimmy Stewart, 
with deference to the character in the 
movie. And that’s not my statement, 
that’s Sir Laurence Olivier’s statement, 
and I’ll go along with that.” 

On film: ‘I started on the stage, 
but most of my 46 years of acting have 
been on film. I realize what a tremen- 


dous asset film has been in presenting 
a story to the audience. 

“John Ford felt that if you were 
unable to tell a story on the screen 
without relying on the spoken word, 
then probably you were not using 
film correctly. 

‘Film is so flexible, its values so 
enormous but elusive, every once in a 
while the producer, director, camera- 
man, editor and the actor simply 
stumble into something that is very 
exciting on the screen. 

“Over the years, I have found a 
certain magic in filmmaking. It’s been 
wonderful” 


If you would like to receive our publica- 
tion for filmmakers, Kodak Professional 
Forum, write: Eastman Kodak Company, 
Dept. 640, 343 State Street, Rochester, 
NY 14650. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ATLANTA: 404/351-6510 

CHICAGO: 312/654-5300 

DALLAS: 214/351-3221 

HOLLY WOOD: 213/464-6131 

NEW YORK: 212/262-7100 
ROCHESTER: 716/254-1300 

SAN FRANCISCO: 415/776-6055 
WASH.., D.C.: 202/554-9300 
©Eastman Kodak Company, 1979 


Kodak... .Official motion picture consultant to the 1980 Olympic Winter Games. 


WHAT’S NEW 


IN PRODUCTS, SERVICES AND LITERATURE 


NEW COLOR PRINTER INTRODUCED 


A new Full Immersion Wet Continuous 
Contact Color Additive Panel Printer was 
recently introduced by Peterson Enter- 
prises Inc., 1840 Pickwick Ave., Glen- 
view, Ill. 60025. 

The printer specifically designed for 
the reduction or elimination of existing 
base scratches, abrasions, or cinch 
marks on negatives also reduces “white 
spots” that are caused by negative dust 
or dirt. Both the picture negative and the 
rawstock are fully immersed in the 
picturehead tank while traveling in con- 
tact over the aperture assembly. The 
aperture is on the top side at 12 o'clock, 
the same as in all Peterson Panel Print- 
ers, allowing for ease of threading in a 
similar straight-through threading path. 

The soundtrack is printed dry and is 
therefore printed prior to the picture- 
head. The soundtrack negative is there- 
fore never subjected to the wetting agent 
used in the printing of the picture nega- 
tive. 

The wetting solution used is a vapor 
degreasing grade of Perchlorethylene 
which is contained in two stainless steel 
tanks: one Reservoir Tank and a Fill 
Tank. Float level switches in the Res- 
ervoir Tank activate light on the front 
panel indicating solution level. The Fill 
Tank is a gravity-feed tank which assists 
the pump in filling the picturehead tank. 
Time elapsed in filling the picturehead 
tank when making ready for printing is 
one minute and a like time is required for 
draining. In-line liquid level sensors 
maintain a constant level of solution in 
the printing tank at all times. 

This printer is of the modular concept 
and many of the accessories such as 
Soundhead, Fader, Frame Count Cuing 
or R.F. Cuing and automatic light valves 
systems can be added if so desired. 


ALAN GORDON ENTERPRISES 
PURCHASES 70 AND 71-DESIGN 
PROFESSIONAL CAMERA BUSINESS 
FROM BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


Alan Gordon Enterprises Inc. of Holly- 
wood and North Hollywood, California, 
has purchased the Bell & Howell Com- 
pany’s professional 70 and 71-Design 
camera business, it has been an- 
nounced by the two companies. 

In addition to the famous Bell & Howell 
70 and 71 cameras, also known as the 
16mm Filmo and the 35mm Eyemo, the 
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purchase includes accessories, parts 
and manufacturing tooling for the line. 
The sale does not affect Bell & Howell's 
amateur or educational equipment nor 
does it involve B&H professional printers 
or other equipment relating to the B&H 
professional division. 

More than 50,000 cameras in the 70 
and 71 line have been manufactured by 
B&H since the early 1900s and the cam- 
eras still are regarded as among the 
most outstanding of their type in profes- 
sional cinematography. 


Under the terms of the purchase, AGE 
Inc., one of the world’s leading suppliers 
of professional motion picture equipment 
since the company was founded more 
than 30 years ago, assumed all aspects 
of the sales, servicing and repairing of 
the 70 and 71 line as of February, 1979. 

In commenting on the purchase, AGE 
Inc. President Grant Loucks said, “The 
name Bell & Howell has long been 
synonymous with outstanding photo- 
graphic equipment and we are pleased 
to be able to continue to offer one of the 
most popular camera lines ever devel- 
oped by B&H. 

“We feel the B&H 70 and 71-Design 
cameras are vital tools for the profes- 
sional cinematographer and in addition 
to supplying new cameras, we will have 
available all parts plus the service and 
repair that was previously provided by 
Bell & Howell,” Loucks added. 

The Model 70DR Filmo 16mm camera 
features a three-lens turret and seven 
speeds and has long served as a reliable 
professional news, sports and docu- 
mentary camera. The 70DR has a 100- 
foot film capacity and features quick 
ratchet winding for its spring-driven 
motor. The Model 7OHR 16mm Filmo of- 
fers a 400-foot capacity and motor drive. 

For additional information on the future 
sales and service program for the B&H 
70 and 71-Design camera line, contact 
Ted Lane, Sales Manager, AGE Inc., 
5362 Cahuenga Bivd., North Hollywood, 
California 91601. Telephone is (213) 
985-5500. 


C.F.I. INSTALLS UNIQUE WATER 
RECYCLING SYSTEM 


The first production model of the Pace 
Water Recycling System will be installed 
at Consolidated Film Industries’ motion 
picture laboratories in Hollywood accord- 
ing to a joint announcement by Robert 


Kreiman, President of Pace International 
Corporation and Tom Ellington, Presi- 
dent of C.F.I. 

According to Mr. Kreiman, the design 
and servicing procedures have been 
successfully proven in four test instal- 
lations and have now been standardized 
for production use in all film laboratories. 

C.F.I., one of the largest processors of 
film for the television, theatrical and edu- 
cational markets, has long been a leader 
in new technology. “Now, in addition to 
quality and efficiency, conservation and 
ecology have become key goals of our 
capital investment policy,” said Mr. El- 
lington. 

Pace claims that the installation of 
their Water Recycling System will re- 
move virtually all of the pollutants from 
the photographic wash water, allowing it 
to be recycled. Ed Reichard, Vice Presi- 
dent, Engineering of C.F.I., stated that 
C.F.l. expects to reduce their water 
usage on Color Positive Processing to 
about 1/3 of its previous level and antici- 
pates a savings of almost half of the en- 
ergy used to heat the photographic wash 
water in this process through the use of 
the Pace system. Approximately 60 gal- 
lons of water per minute will be recycled 
on a 24-hour per day basis. 


BERKEY K + L ADDS ELMO 


Leo Lukowsky, Director of Marketing, 
has announced that Berkey K + L will be 
distributing the new Elmo 35-FT Sound 
Filmstrip Projector. 

Weighing only 11 lbs., the entire unit, 
which consists of tape recorder, filmstrip 
projector and table-top screen, is in a 
self-contained company attache case. 
The film transport mechanism can be 
activated automatically by the syn- 
chronous pulse on the cassette tape, or 
manually by push-button on the pro- 
jector. Since it accepts both 50 HZ super- 
imposed and 1000 HZ separate track 
programs it is compatible with ready- 
made material. The 35-FT lets you re- 
cord and sync pulse in-house and then 
play back your sound filmstrip program. 
The unit sells for $399.95 complete with 
microphone and cover. 

According to Mr. Lukowsky, ‘‘The 
Show and Tell Projector not only pro- 
vides a low cost medium for a profes- 
sional presentation, but makes that pre- 
sentation simpler and more effective.” gm 
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CQ) 
A Happy Marriage 


EIKI/Soundmate Interlock System 


The convenience and cost saving of owning a professional 16mm projec- 
tor that offers single or double system sound can now be yours with the 
marriage of Eiki RT and NT projectors to the Soundmate Interlock/Double 
Band System. Soundmate has been designed as an exclusive accessory 
for Eiki projectors, converting them quickly and inexpensively into top 
quely interlock/double band projectors. The Soundmate Twin-100 

eries is joined ina ronda? eiage position to the Eiki projector in minutes 
and without special tools. Thus, the Eiki can be used as an interlock/dou- 
ble band sound projector or disconnected for single system use. The 
Soundmate Compact-200 Series is connected permanently to the Eiki, 
becoming an integral part of the projector. It is ideal where the majority of 
projection work is in double system sound and is easily portable for 
out-of-the studio use. Soundmate systems can be purchased with an Eiki 
projector or fitted to your existing Eiki RT or NT. Soundmate is a precision 
made, state of the art, interlock/double band system which features the 
latest in high quality electronics for superior sound recording and repro- 


Q 


’ 


@ Eiki RT projector (left) and Soundmate 
Twin-100 Interlock System (right). 


Prices: 

Soundmate Twin-100PB 
(playback only) 

Soundmate Twin-100PBR 
(playback and record) . . .$2950.00 

Soundmate Compact-200PB 

“= (playback only) $2350.00 
, Soundmate Compact-200PBR 

(playback and record) . . .$3200.00 


$2100.00 


duction. And, it is available at the lowest price of any interlock/double 
band system now on the market. Call or write today for additional informa- 
tion. Soundmate is another exclusive product of Alan Gordon Enterprises 


SOUNDMATE ¢ L rt & 
Compact-200 — Zen @S 
The Eiki projector q ry y 
and filmdeck are : ¢ ‘ 
mounted in a single . 
housing. Ri a 
@ SOUNDMATE Twin-100 — 
Side-by-side arrangement 
of the Eiki and Soundmate 
<= zs Twin-100 features a 
Ee mechanical interlock. 


alan gordon enterprises ine. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 


Copyright © 1979 
Alan Gordon Enterprises Inc. 
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Telephone: (213) 466-3561 ¢ (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 e Cable: GORDENT 


Large, positive-lock bayonet mount. 


“Action! Cut!” 


No 16mm camera responds faster 
Mm to these commands than 


the Bolex H16 EL. 


The reason is the H16 

EL’s highly advanced elec- 

tronic motor drive. It gives 

you instantaneous camera 

speed the second you press the 

shutter release. And instantaneous 
shut-off when you let it go. 

Now every frame of film in your 
magazine counts. And there’s a 
world of difference in the precision 
of your shooting sessions, as well 
as the ease with which you can 
edit. Not to mention the simplicity 
with which you can build fasci- 
nating animated sequences. 

Of course, the H16 EL is a con- 
tempor camera in every sense 
of the won It is suitable for syn- 
chronized sound with your choice 
of crystal or sync pulse generator. 
And it is equipped with a bayonet 
mount and optional C-mount adap- 
ter that let you attach just about 
any lens made to your camera. 
(Shown above with the exceptional 
new Kern Vario-Switar 12.5-l00mm 
multicoated zoom lens, which cuts 


Optional clip-on 400 foot magazine. 


BOLE < 


Professional Motion Picture Equipmen' 


3H XP IOG uO} 


flare and reflec- 
tion down to a minimum.) 

Its shockproof meter is also a 
marvel to work with. A unique sili- 
con cell provides the sensitivity 
needed for flawless exposures. 
Without the drawbacks of re- 
sponse lag, memory, or blindin 
associated with other types o 
photo-sensitive cells. Two illumi- 
nated diodes in the viewfinder tell 
you when you've found the opti- 
mum aperture setting by simply 
turning the diaphragm ring. It’s 
that easy and exacting. 

With the H16 EL, you needn't 
worry about running out of power 
in the middle of a take. Between 
its standard 0.45 Ahclip-on battery 
(which drives 400 feet of film) and 
its optional 1.2 Ah battery (which 
drives up to 2000 feet), the most 
extended shooting durations are 
amply covered. 

A benefit for TV and commercial 
film crews has been recently added 
to the H16 EL: a special TV cut-off 
mask in the viewfinder. 

The final word, as with all Bolex 
cameras, must be quality. The H16 
EL’s seemingly invincible rugged- 
ness presents a striking contrast 
to its highly refined, Swiss-crafted 
precision of detail. A contrast that 
strikes the ideal balance between 
reliability and excellence. Matched 
to a price that makes sense to 
the profit-conscious working 
professional. 

Visit your Bolex dealer today, to 
put Bolex value to work for you. 


Bolex... First in Sixteen. 


it 
Bolex (U.S.A.) Inc., 250 Community Drive, Great Neck, N.Y. 11020 (516) 466-8222 
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SOUND MAN 


THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
FILM SCHOOL 


New York, Hong Kong, Wellington, Toronto, Port of Spain, Tel Aviv, Teheran, Lagos, Melbourne—just 
a few of the studios world wide in which our graduate students are working. 


The intensive two year Diploma Course covers 16mm, 35mm, black and white, colour, feature 
production in the studio and documentary location production, together with specialist courses in 
Animation and Music for Film and Television. 


Students are thoroughly grounded in all the technical aspects of Film Making, benefiting from the 
experience of staff who have spent a total of over 200 years in the industry. The 178 students from 42 
different countries come privately or are sponsored. by Governments, TV stations and Educational 
Institutions. 


For further information write to: 


The Administrator, The London International Film School, 


LIFS 24 Shelton Street, London WC2H 9HP. 


another Perf-Fix film repair SPEC TACULAR 
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al . Srooment pohantedoscond ornew 


The Perf-Fix: system: a precision engineered _ 
combination of machine and repair tape developed 
specifically to save you time and money. 


Write or call us for our brochure and repaired film sample 


The Perf-Fix Company oe a 
12381 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Anouk CA 90025 (213) 8% 
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UNCOMPROMISING 


20-120 mm, 12.9 
the ultimate in image quality for 35 mm cinematography 


angenieux 


corporation of america 


1500 OCEAN AVE., BOHEMIA, NEW YORK 11716 ¢ (516) 567-1800 
13381 BEACH AVE., VENICE, CALIFORNIA 90291 © (213) 821-5080 
4 HAVEN HILL SQ., AGINCOURT. ONT. M1V1M4 ® (416) 291-2363 


OPTICAM. 14, RUE LE CORBUSIER / 1208 GENEVE / SUISSE / TELEX 27670 OPTIC CH 
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The basic 
filming tool. 

6 lb body, 
reflex viewing, 
pin-registered 
movement, 
tachometer, 
100 ft daylight 
load spools. 


he 16S/B is continually being up- 
dated. APEC is one example. Here 
are some others: 


Fiber Optic Screens (with aper- 
ture markings) to replace your ground- 
glass: Better light transmission, easier 
focusing. A Bridge Plate for balancing 
long lenses and mounting matte boxes. 
A crystal control Universal Motor (with 
Pilotone) that also runs at speeds from 
0 to 50 fps and single frame. 


_ Veteran workhorse 
rejuvenated: Now 

you can add APE 
to your 16S/B 


raawes/sec. ccm fll EXP.-TIME 
BILDER/SEK. * 4 BEL.-2EIT 


APEC does not mean automatic 
exposure. It’s a built-in meter with 
its needle visible in the finder. 


With your eye at the eyepiece, 
you can frame, focus and set the 
f stop. The through-the-lens APEC 
system tells you precisely how 
much light is getting to the film. 


Zooming in for an APEC reading 


Periscope 
viewfinder 
attachment. 


is a lot faster than walking onto the 
set. And sometimes it’s not easy to get 
there. Shooting surgery, for example; or 
timber wolves. Or a speaker at the po- 
dium. Or fungus through a microscope. 


APEC reads the central third of 
the frame, off the mirror shutter. UV 
rays are filtered out. ND wedges center 


the reading on the cell’s response curve. 
APEC is accurate. 


Reports of its 
page cs 


ARRIFLEX CORPORATION 


One Westchester Plaza, Elmsford, New York 
10523. (914) 592-8510. And 600 N. Victory 
Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 91502. (213) 841-7070 


In Canada: ARRI/NAGRA Inc., 6467 Northam, 
Mississauga, Ontario L4V 1J2. (416) 677-4033 


Plus fiber optics, 
erystal control, 
and the many other 
components of 

the 16S/B system. 


If your 16S/B is 

S/N 12001 or higher, 
you can buy a door 
with APEC built in. 


400 ft 
magazines, 
animation 
motor, 
intervalometer, 
over 30 lenses, 
including 
four T1.3s. 


SURVIVAL 


You could still smell 

the smoke when this 

Sennheiser shotgun condens- 

er microphone came in for repairs. The 
studio where it had been in daily use for 
years was devastated. 

Heat so intense, it melted the shock- 
mount fittings. Thick smoke, corrosive 
chemical fumes and water all contributed 
to the studio's misery. 

The studio had no idea how badly the 
mike was damaged. They couldn't test 
it. Their equipment had been all but 
totalled. So they returned the mike to us. 

Dubiously, we put the unit on a test 
bench to see what needed to be done. 

We had to replace the shock mount 


fittings. And clean up the mike 
~ cosmetically. That was easy. And 
that was all. 
After all it went through, this 
Sennheiser shotgun microphone still 
met all our original factory specifications. 
With the same wide, flat response. Ultra- 
tight directionality. High sensitivity. And 
freedom from overload. 

Of course, there’s no need for such 
extremes to prove how much you can 
depend on Sennheiser. Rugged design, 
precision craftsmanship and the fact that 
Sennheiser RF condenser microphones 
don't use high-voltage DC bias (which 
can cause arcing) have all contributed to 
our reputation for unsurpassed reliability. 
And helped make Sennheiser the industry 
standard over the years. 

For more information about our 
remarkable condenser microphones, see 
your Sennheiser dealer or contact us. 
Either way, you'll get a warm reception. 


ELECTRONIC CORPORATION 
10 West 37th Street, New York 10018 (212) 239-0190 


Authorized West Coast Service: ASC, 4713 Lankershim Blvd., North Hollywood, CA 91602, (213) 766-5255 
Authorized Florida Service: Image Devices, Inc., 1825 NE 149 Street, Miami, FL 33181, (305) 945-1111 
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By ANTON WILSON 


THE VIDEO TAPE RECORDER-—II 


The VTR or video tape recorder is 
quite a complex device. This is mainly 
due to the high frequencies involved in 
video recording and the high degree of 
signal stability necessary for quality re- 
production. A comparison between con- 
ventional sound recorders and a video 
tape recorder will illustrate the greater 
demands placed on the VTR and the rea- 
sons for the complex design. 

The typical sound recorder must re- 
cord the full spectrum of audio frequen- 
cies, which is usually considered to be 
20Hz to 20KHz or more realistically 30Hz 
to 15KHz. The high-band video recorder 
must record signals up to 10,000 
KHz(10MHz). Thus, while the audio tape 
recorder does not have to record signals 
above 20 thousand Hertz, the VTR must 
record signals up to 10 million Hertz. This 
is not twice the frequency or even 10 
times the frequency but over 500 times 
the high frequency capabilities of an 
audio recorder. 

The high frequency capability of any 
tape recorder is a function of both tape 
head gap and tape-to-head speed. It was 
determined by video engineers that the 
optimum tape-to-head recording speed 
for the high frequency video signal would 
be approximately 1000 inches per 
second, which is roughly 100 times faster 
than the 72 ips or 15 ips associated with 
audio recorders. If the tape ina VTR were 


FIGURE 2—Scanner assembly for Bosch-Fernseh BCN “Type B” 1” Broadcast VTR. Preci- 
sion guide rollers maintain exact angle between tape and rotating head assembly. Spin- 
ning heads rotate at 9,000 rpm and scan 300 tracks per second at a head-to-tape speed of 
nearly 1,000 inches per second. Yet, the tape moves forward at only 9.6 inches per second. 


to travel past a stationary tape head in 
the same fashion as an audio recorder, 
the 1000 ips speed would use up tape so 
fast that a full 10/2” reel of tape would last 
less than one minute! Clearly this method 
would be unacceptable; however, how 
else could the 1000 ips tape-to-head 


FIGURE 1—Track layout of the SMPTE ‘Type B”’ (BCN) 11” Broadcast highband helical scan 
VTR. The three audio tracks, as well as the control track, are recorded conventionally by 
stationary heads. The video tracks are recorded by a high-speed rotating head assembly 
that spins at a specific angle and tape direction (see FIGURE 2). 
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speed be maintained? 

The answer is the rotating head. In a 
helical-scan VTR, the tape is wrapped 
around a rotating drum that contains a 
tiny video recording head. The drum 
spins at high speed while the tape itself is 
pulled slowly around the drum. In the 
“Type B” and “Type C” broadcast 1” 
VTR’s, the tape moves at approximately 
9.6 ips, yet the spinning head whizzes 
across the tape at about 1000 ips. 

FIGURE 1 illustrates the track layout of 
the BCN (Type B) 1" broadcast highband 
helical format. Note that the figure is not 
drawn to scale, that the helical video por- 
tion of the tape has been compressed to 
conserve diagram space. A quick refer- 
ence to the left edge of the diagram will 
show that the helical video portion of the 
tape occupies 21mm of the full 25.4mm 
tape width. The video signal thus ac- 
counts for almost 90% of the usable tape 
width, while the control track and the 
three sound tracks all together occupy 
little more than 10%. 

It should be obvious where the name 
“nelical-scan” VTR originated. Because 


Continued on Page 527 


"Cinema Products has it all... The ideal equipment 
mix for film and electronic field production: 


CP-IGR, MNC-ZICP and Steadicam!” sciricrocus 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


Today, video and film is the way togo. } Pan a : 4 recently acquired two MNC-71CP video 
With the Oscar-winning Steadicam, F ‘ SP a. am , Cameras with all the ancillary equipment 
of course. od ‘ 4, needed to convert them to MNC-710CP 

For the small-to-medium sized “ , studio/field production configuration. 
production company shooting indus- go FF - ~~ “We shoot video or film, depending 
trials, documentaries, TV commercials, j is Bh on what would best serve the needs of 
as well as docu-dramas and specials for . We e tei each particular project; says Dennis 
television, Cinema Products offers the Str : ‘ | Burns, award-winning producer/ 
ideal film and EFP equipment mix. cameraman and president of Pacific 
Lightweight, rugged and reliable >» 7 Focus. “In Hawaii, though, we produce 
production equipment, recording a . on location almost entirely. So it’s 
broadcast-quality film and tape. All j a wag important that our broadcast-quality 
covered by the standard Cinema — MNC-71CP cameras are rugged 
Products full one-year warranty and program to maintain a versatile mix enough to take the kind of abuse that 
around-the-clock* service backup. of the highest quality 16mm film and the CP-16R can take. 

To meet their extremely varied and electronic field production equipment “Combined with the versatility and 
demanding production requirements, available today. cost savings provided by Steadicam, 
forward-looking and dynamic produc- In addition to its existing CP-16R which can be used interchangeably 
tion companies — like Honolulu-based camera equipment, Pacific Focus has between our CP-16R and MNC-71CP 
Pacific Focus — make use of Cinema cameras, there's no assignment we 
Products’ easy-term lease/purchase cannot handle!” 


~ at ae 


“The Steadicam camera stabilizing system 
lends itself to many innovative uses,” says 
Dennis Burns. “For instance, by placing 
Steadicam on a special mount (built by Bud 
Weisbrod of Pacific Instrumentation — the 
CP dealer in Hawaii) and rigging it to a 
forklift, we were able to simulate boom/ 
crane capabilities. 

‘And for shooting aerials, the same 
mount can be easily rigged to a helicopter 
or a fixed-wing aircraft.” 


For further information, please write to: 


cinema] SS foroducts 


Technology InThe Service Of Creativity 
2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 © (213) 477-1971 © Telex: 69-1339 


*For video service (7 day/24 hr.), call: 800-421-7486. 


Peter Schnitzler says,“East or west 


the FRENCH ECLAIR ACL 
IS a success 
at FERCO.” 


“The FRENCH ECLAIR ACL has proven 

to be a real success story for FERCO. 

The ACLs at both our San Francisco and 

New York operations are working all the 

time. In fact, demand is on the increase. 

The FRENCH ECLAIR ACLs have with- 

stood the world’s toughest locations: the 

high mountains of Peru, cold tundras of # —_ 

Alaska, hot deserts, and wet jungles. President of FERCO 
When a cameraman works a location with extreme weather 
and temperature conditions he’s got to have a camera he can 
depend on. The lightweight FRENCH ECLAIR ACL is rugged 
enough for the most demanding location. And studio quiet. Back 
that up with the immediate delivery we get on new equipment 
and parts from SOREMEC ECLAIR and you can see why the 
FRENCH ECLAIR ACL sxggmmmmmy.. iS a big success at FERCO? 


For Guaranteed Sales & Service Call: —s “¢ SOREMEC U.S.A. INC. 


Hollywood (213) 464-2125 , 
New York (516) 889-4810 orivWwoen, CAL C a i 


TWX: 910-321-4192 Eclair USALSA 
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F&B/CECO INTERNATIONAL 0 F&B/CECO INTERNATIONAL O F&B/CECO 0 


WE SPEAK 
YOUR 
LANGUAGE 


French, German, Russian, Japanese, 
Arabic, Spanish, Chinese. 
And many others. 


Because for over 40 years the F&B/Ceco International 
Division has been selling fine motion picture equipment all 
over the planet. We've sold to 140 countries to date. 


F&B/Ceco International has equipped complete stu- 
dios in South America as well as shipped a single filter to Sri 
Lanka. 


All Major Equipment brands are available—like Ar- 
riflex, Bardwell and McAlister, Eclair, Cinema Products, 
Moviola, Magnasync, Angenieux, Lowel, Spectra, Eastman 
Kodak, laniro, Tokiwa, Nagra, Ciro, Ediquip, Bell & Howell, 
Sylvania, G.E., Rosco—all in stock. 


We Guarantee Speedy and Efficient Service (we 
stock both in New York and California) and low prices you 
can’t beat anywhere. 


lf you are contemplating purchase of anything in pro- 
fessional motion picture equipment—it will pay you to 
phone or write our nearest office. 


F&B/CECO INTERNATIONAL 


SALES SOS DIVISION 
315 West 43rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 7051 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 90038 
Phone: (212) 974-4600 a7 Phone: (213) 466-9361 
Telex: 12-5333 Telex: 67-4536. 
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PICTURE 
PERFECT! 


Arriflex. Known for perfection wherever pro- 
fessional cinematography is practiced. Check 
the model that will make your next motion 
picture-perfect. 


ARRIFLEX 16SR A completely 
new 16mm reflex design with 
motor built into camera base 

for better balance and silent 
running. Lightweight unit 

accepts 400’ instant-change 
magazine; onboard or out- 

board batteries. Has video 

=" tap for optional simultaneous 
taping and/or monitoring, thru-lens 


meter, crystal control, optional variable speed, 


auto servo exposure, 5-way rotational finder, 


much more. 50/60 Hz, 24/25 fps. 


ARRIFLEX 35BL Silent, shoulder-balanced 35 
lets you shoot sync sound 

on location to eliminate 

A looping! Accepts video eye- 

piece for thru-lens taping/ 

monitoring. Brilliant finder 

image shows entire silent 

aperture to eliminate mirror 


inching. Rear-mounted, quick-change 400’ 


magazine. Hi-power battery drives 1600’ of 
film per charge, even in cold weather. Crystal 


sync for 50/60 Hz, 24/25 fps. 


ARRIFLEX SUPERSPEED LENSES BY ZEISS 


New design for cinematographic perfection. 


Aspherical elements, floating element, up 
to six layers of coating...for incredible 
results with almost no flare and astonishing 


q - penetration. For 16mm order 11.3 in 12mm, 


16mm and 25mm. For 35mm order T1.4 


in 18mm, 25mm, 35mm,50mm and 135mm. 


All the Arri’s and all their accessories 


are available for sales, rental or long- 


: term lease at Camera Mart. The 
headquarters for professional equipment 


.with the personal attention and factory- 


authorized service that professionals appreciate. 
It's the place to go to perfect your pictures! 


se Camera Mart | ? 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

456 West 55th Street, New York 10019 
(212) 757-6977 / Telex: 1-2078 

Sales « Service « Rental 


THE BOOKSHELF 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


FACETS OF CINEMA 


In AMERICAN FILM NOW, James 
Monaco surveys the Hollywood motion 
picture industry in a penetrating analysis 
of its business structure as it affects the 
people who run it, the movies they make 
and today’s popular culture. Monaco’s 
well documented and shrewdly argued 
study sees little hope for a new blos- 
soming of cinematic art as long as its 
conglomerate economic framework pre- 
vails (Oxford U. Press $19.95). 


Prof. Jack C. Ellis appraises in A HIS- 
TORY OF FILM the evolutionary process 
that influenced cinema in different coun- 
tries at different times. His informative 
and knowledgeable approach spotlights 
economic and political developments as 
they affected the art and technique of the 
movies, and offers a personal, balanced 
view of the medium’s progress (Pren- 
tice-Hall $11.95). 


A revised and updated edition of P. 
Adams Sitney’s VISIONARY FILM 
brings up to 1978 his classical study of 
the American avant-garde cinema. Sit- 
ney’s familiarity with the many aspects of 
experimental film provide a guideline for 
an exciting journey among filmmakers 
with a gift for highly individual forms of 
cinematic expression (Oxford U. Press 
$17.95/5.95). 


In THE MODERN AMERICAN NOVEL 
AND THE MOVIES, Gerald Peary and 
Roger Shatzkin have assembled a broad 
selection of views comparing the impact 
of a novel with that of the film based on it. 
Opinions vary widely, providing a lively 
confrontation of literary forms and 
cinematic techniques (Ungar $14.50/ 
6.95). 


A stimulating and scholarly study of 
form and meaning in Japanese cinema, 
TO THE DISTANT OBSERVER affords 
French film theoretician Noel Burch an 
opportunity for a perceptive correlation 
between Japan’s history and culture and 
the country’s achievements in film- 
making, particularly during the 1917-45 
period (U. of California Press $19.50). 


Karin Blairs MEANING IN STAR 
TREK is an imaginative exploration of 
the popular television series from a Jung- 
ian psychoanalytical angle, using 
characters and situations in specific 
episodes for a study of their relevancy to 
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our own dreams, fears and aspirations 
(Warner $2.25). 


Some 8000 English-language feature 
films and feature-length TV movies are 
included in Leslie Halliwell’s remarkable 
reference work, HALLIWELL’S FILM 
GUIDE. Covering a 50-year period, this 
practical, massive volume provides pro- 
duction data for each film, plus a brief 
synopsis, occasional critical reviews and 
a reasonable rating system (Scribners 
$24.95). 


In FILM BIBLIOGRAPHY 1940-1975, 
over 5000 publications (books, mono- 
graphs, dissertations) have been gath- 
ered, categorized, cross-indexed and, in 
many cases, annotated by Jack C. Ellis, 
Charles Derry and Sharon Kern. A highly 
useful directory to the literature of the 
film, it is a dependable research tool 
(Scarecrow $28.50). 


Alan Gadney has assembled in CON- 
TESTS, FESTIVALS AND GRANTS a 
practical guide to some 1800 inter- 
national events in film, television, radio 
and other communication media. This is 
a thoroughgoing, fully researched and 
well organized manual (Festival Publica- 
tions, Box 10180, Glendale, CA 91209; 
$19.95/15.95). 


kkk 


SCREEN TREATMENTS 


A 1936 precursor to disaster movies, 
Anita Loos’ screenplay SAN FRAN- 
CISCO is a classical example of the 
genre. Directed by W. S. Van Dyke, it 
starred Clark Gable, Spencer Tracy and 
Jeanette MacDonald (So. Illinois U. 
Press $10/4.95). More current, ANIMAL 
HOUSE, written by Charles Miller, is the 
novelized screenplay of the broad com- 
edy directed by John Landis (21st Cen- 
tury, 635 Madison Ave., NYC 10022; 
$4.95). 


Directed and animated by Ralph Bak- 
shi, THE FILM BOOK OF “THE LORD 
OF THE RINGS” reproduces in full color 
over 130 pictures from the movie, with a 
text based on the script (Ballantine 
$7.95). 


Cashing in on the success of Super- 
man, Warner Books has published 
SUPERMAN BLUEPRINTS, a complete 
set of elaborate plans for the film’s vari- 
ous sequences ($6.95), and A GALLERY 
OF SUPERMAN PAINTINGS, reproduc- 
ing in full color illustrations from the most 
sensational episodes of the film ($7.95). 


kkk 


CELEBRITY ROW 
In LADD, Beverly Linet evokes skill- 
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fully the life and career of Alan Ladd, the 
movie star of the 50s whose insecurity 
and self-destructive nature prevented 
him from enjoying a well deserved suc- 
cess. The book, where gossip and facts 
mingle breathlessly, is entertaining and 
enjoyable (Arbor $10.95). 


Danish journalist Hans Jorgen Lem- 
bourn had, while visiting Hollywood in the 
50s, a brief but intense love affair. He 
tells about it now in DIARY OF ALOVER 
OF MARILYN MONROE, a memoir writ- 
ten with dignity and candor that recap- 
tures a bittersweet, hopeless romance 
(Arbor $8.95). 


Some 10 years ago, Angie Dickinson 
pioneered the trend of name actresses 
performing in dramatically legitimate 
nude scenes. Her honestly stated 
motivation appears in HIGH SOCIETY 
(March 1979), with stills from the film Big, 
Bad Mama. 


Andrew Sinclair's JOHN FORD re- 
flects with considerable skill the complex 
figure of the late director, and reconciles 
the often contradictory appraisals of his 
personality in the context of his films, his 
political and social views (Dial $11.95). 


In ALAN RESNAIS, James Monaco 
examines with rare perceptiveness the 
films that the French director made and 
the unrealized projects that would have 
given him wider recognition. Monaco’s 
exercise in imagination together with his 
keen critical sense combine in an illumi- 
nating study of an exceptionally gifted 
filmmaker (Oxford U. Press $14.95/ 
5.95). 


Edward Dmytryk, in IT’S AHELL OFA 
LIFE BUT NOT A BAD LIVING, surveys 
the progress of his career from splicer to 
director. His memoir tells ina modest and 
matter of fact tone of his work with such 


stars as Gable, Peck and Clift, and re- 


lates diffidently his abrupt decision to 
turn on his former political associates of 
“The Hollywood Ten’. (Times Books 
$9.95). 


CBS founder and top executive 
William S. Paley traces, in AS IT HAP- 
PENED, the fascinating story of his spec- 
tacular career. It is a typical success 
story, told with detailed openness, but 
inviting controversy for his handling of 
several Watergate-related matters 
(Doubleday $14.95). 


A popular ethnic personality, Bobby 
Vinton presents in THE POLISH 
PRINCE the engaging story of his rise in 
the TV music world (Evans $8.95). 


UNIVERSAL 


A Unique, Modular, Extendable 
Editing System — Quickly Inter- 
changeable For All Film Formats. 


Multiple screens and tracks 
let you weigh the full balance of images 
dialogue, music and effects. 


1 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
3 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
‘2 TRACK 


3 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


EAST OF THE ROCKIES: 


MM Editing Systems Inc. 
230 Park Avenue (at 45th St.), Rm. 
339, N.Y. N.Y. 10017 (212) 697-5865 


WEST COAST AND TEXAS: 


KEM Editing Systems Inc. 
6253 Hollywood Blvd, Hollywood 
California 90028 (213) 461-4143 


449 


m@ complete super 8 cartridge loading under “clean room” conditions m 16mm, 35mm 
m@ constant quality control m screening rooms m editing rooms 


The most complete, newly expanded FULL SERVICE film laboratory in the Southeast 
with one-stop motion picture processing PLUS optical effects PLUS sound system. 


FULL SERVICE OPTICAL EFFECTS. We shoot 
mats on titles. Off-center zooms. Freeze 
frames. Complete animation on Oxberry 
and Forox stands. Optical benches 
equipped with aerial heads and wet gate. 
Everything from a 30-second spot to a 

full feature. We work from camera ready art 
or we'll interpret your concept in the 

most economical way. 


FULL SERVICE SOUND SYSTEM. For 16mm, 
35mm and super 8. State of the Art auto- 
mated processes mixdown console. 


Expandable, 12 inputs, 4 outputs with a 
variety of equalization options including 
graphics and parametrics. Our own music 
library. Sound effects. Voice recordings. 
you can even bring in talent for VO. 


YOU'VE NEVER HAD IT SO EASY. Yes, we’re 
the problem-solvers for individual, 
advertising agency or commercial client. 
Wometco Film Laboratories can supply all 
the services to meet your deadline. 

We even have an English/Spanish bilingual 
staff to serve Latin American clients. 


Wometco Film Laboratories 


Write or call for our price list / 65 N.W. Third Street, Miami, Florida 33128. Phone (305) 377-2611 / 
3030 Peachtree Road N.W., Atlanta, Georgia 30305. Phone (404) 233-5387 / 12 East 41st Street, 
New York, New York 10018. Phone (212) 686-6443 
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TWO FOR THE PRICE OF ONE. 


lf youcan find all Scoopic’s features on another built-in flexibility. And extra versatility, thanks to a 
16mm camera, you'll find something else as well.A number of new accessories. 


price tag that's twice as high—or more. ltadds up to greater creative potential at 
Yet the Canon Scoopic 16MS gives you all substantial savings. Which means more accessories 
the performance and dependability that made its you can now afford; more to spend on film and 


predecessors the favorite of news anddocumentary processing; a larger budget for your next production. .. 
cameramen worldwide. Plus greater 


® or another Canon Scoopic 16MS. 
co Canon 


Professional Motion Picture Division, 10 Nevada Drive, Lake Success, N.Y. 11040, (516) 488-6700; 
123 Paularino Avenue East, Costa Mesa, Ca. 92626, (714) 979-6000; 
Canon Optics & Business Machines Canada, Ltd., 3245 American Drive, Mississauga, Ontario, (416) 678-2730. 
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“TVC’s Chem-Tone process is a 
valuable tool for the cinematographer. 
I’m glad it’s in my ‘back pocket’ 
whenever! need It.” ceraia nirschfela, asc 


Larry Peerce, Director Gerald Hirschfeld, Director of Photography 


“TVC goes back a long way in my career. In the days when TV commercials were my 
mainstay, | was able to amaze the advertising agency producers with photographic detail in the 
shadows that was only put there by TVC’s Chem-Tone process. 


“Filming ‘THE BELL JAR’ presented problems of a completely different type. We had 
only thirty days in which to film a forty day schedule! Knowing full well the ability of the Chem-Tone 
process to ‘dig’ into the shadows, enabled me to use less, or smaller, lighting units and still have the 
necessary shadow detail important to the dramatics of the scene. 


“There were several instances in which Larry Peerce, the director of the film, ‘THE 
BELL JAR’, said, “Jerry, we must shoot right away, | just don’t have the time to give you to do any 
lighting!” With the aid of TVC’s Chem-Tone process we did it without 
lights! And, we finished the film in just thirty days. 


“TVC’s Chem-Tone process is a valuable tool for the 
cinematographer. I’m glad it’s in my ‘back pocket’ whenever | need it.” 


Gerald Hirschfeld, ASC 


Gerald Hirschfeld, ASC, Director of Photography (L) 
Larry Peerce, Director (R), THE BELL JAR. 


ony TVG has Chem-Tone 


tvc laboratories, inc., 311 west 43rd street, new york, new york 10036 (212) 397-8600 
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SOME PEOPLE JUST CAN’T 
LEAVE WELL ALONE - 


BUT IF WE WEREN’T SUCH 
INCORRIGIBLE PERFECTIONISTS 
THESE MAGNETIC FILM 
RECORDERS WOULDN'T BE 

ON THE MARKET. 


RonF Mass 


sondor MO8a-libra : 
Magnetic Film Recorder/ ™ 
Reproducer for 16 mm, 

1-3 tracks, in studio 

console 


sondor MO35-libra 
Magnetic Film Recorder/ 
Reproducer for 17.5/35 mm 
1-8 tracks, in studio console 


sondor V2/OMA3 16 mm High Speed Xenon- 
Projector/Colour Scanner 


oe sondoc 


© sondor 


Being better isn't easy. 


COUPON: PLEASE SEND ME DETAILED INFORMATION: 
XO SONDOR OMA3 MODEL RANGE 
CO SONDOR MO3 LIBRA MODEL RANGE 
Seeks io eee C1] SONDOR MOd3a, THE “BIG LIBRA” 

Magnetic Film Recorder/ Ma ache Recuedecy Re roducer LO SONDOR VV P2/OMA3 PROJECTOR/SCANNER 

Reproducer (sound follower) for 16 mm EBU 3-track standard 

for 16 mm, for 17.5/35 mm 

for 16mm +17.5mm+ 35mm 

magnetic film (sprocketed tape) NAME: 


ADDRESS: 


SONDOR EXPORT AG, 
CH-8702 ZOLLIKON/ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 
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ide of “Camelot” is still a 


One of the two emotional highpoints of the evening was reached when Cary Grant pre- 
sented to his old friend, Sir Laurence Olivier, an honorary Oscar for his unique, lifelong 
contributions to the film industry. Olivier’s touching, heart-felt speech of acceptance 
brought tears to the eyes of many in the audience. It was acknowledged with thunderous 
applause and a standing ovation. 


For those on the other side of the camera, three of the most important honors accorded 
were Academy Awards of Merit (Academy Statuettes) in the Scientific or Technical Awards 
category. These went to Eastman Kodak for its 5243 Intermediate Film, to Stefan Kudelski 
for development of the Nagra recorder and to Panavision, Incorporated for development of 
the Panaflex Motion Picture Camera System. Accepting were Ken Mason for Kodak, Stefan 
Kudelski for Nagra and Robert E. Gottschalk for Panavision. Presenters were actresses 
Maggie Smith and Maureen Stapleton. 


haps most lavish spectacle ever pre- 
sented during the Academy’s 51-year 
history. 

At first it appeared that the stunning: 
multi-tiered set by Art Director Roy Chris- | 
topher would overwhelm the mere hu- 
mans on the stage—but there was noth- 
ing “mere” about these particular hu- 
mans. A steady stream of past and pres- 
ent stars—a veritable “Who’s Who” of 
Hollywood—dominated the proceed- 
ings, and it became obvious as the eve- 
ning wore on that this was an event of 
people, rather than spotlights and lavish 
sets. Because of that fact it turned out to 
be one of the most emotional evenings of 
its kind ever. 


There were moments of pure “show 
biz”, like the one in which the spunky 
cartooned Woody Woodpecker (cour- 
tesy of Chroma-key) joined his creator, 
Walter Lantz, and presenter Robin 
“Mork” Williams on camera, as Lantz was 
given an Honorary Oscar for his lifetime 
contribution to the motion picture in- 
dustry. 


There are inevitably certain awards 
that are far more meaningful to readers of 
American Cinematographer (by virtue of 
their technical specialization) than they 
are to the general public. The first of 
these to be presented during the evening 
was the Special Achievement Award 
voted by the Academy Board of Gov- 
ernors for the stunning visual effects in 
SUPERMAN. Individual Oscars went to 
Les Bowie, Colin Chilvers, Denys Coops, 
Roy Field, Derek Meddings and Zoran 
Perisic (all of whom discuss their work in 
the January, 1979 issue of American 
Cinematographer). Except for Bowie 
(who, sadly, had passed away in the 
interim) all of the British wizards were on 
hand to accept their statuettes. 


In the same category of interest was 
the Scientific or Technical Awards 
presentation of Awards of Merit Oscars to 
Ken Mason of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Robert E. Gottschalk of Panavision 
Incorporated, and Stefan Kudelski of 
Nagra Magnetic Recorders for their re- 
spective organizations’ enormous 
contributions to the technology of the mo- 
tion picture. 


But the award that is traditionally of 
greatest significance to readers of this 
publication was that for “Best Achieve- 
ment in Cinematography”. This year it 
was an especially close race, with the art 
of cinematography attaining new heights 
in such diverse vehicles as DAYS OF 
HEAVEN, THE DEER HUNTER, HEAV- 
EN CAN WAIT, SAME. TIME NEXT 
YEAR and THE WIZ. However, for weeks 
the word had been traveling through the 
Hollywood grapevine that the odds-on 
favorite to win was Spanish cinematog- 
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ACADEMY AWARD WINNERS 
FOR CINEMATOGRAPHY-—1928 to 1978 


Cameraman Picture Title 


Nestor Almendros “Days of Heaven” 

Vilmos Zsigmond, A.S.C. “Close Encounters of the Third Kind” 

Haskell Wexler, A.S.C. “Bound for Glory” 

John Alcott, B.S.C. “Barry Lyndon” 

Fred Koenekamp, A.S.C. “The Towering Inferno” 20th-Fox 

Joseph Biroc, A.S.C. and WB 

Sven Nykvist, A.S.C. “Cries and Whispers” New World Prod. 
Geoffrey Unsworth, B.S.C. “Cabaret” ABC-Allied Artists 


Inevitably there was a certain amount of 
clowning. Here comedian Dom De Luise 
lusts for Valerie Perrine. 


rapher Nestor Almendros for his stunning 
images in DAYS OF HEAVEN. Conse- 
quently, few were surprised when 
Almendros did indeed win the coveted 
Oscar in this category. In his acceptance 
speech, he graciously acknowledged the 
contribution of two-time Academy 
Award-winning Director of Photography 
Haskell Wexler, ASC, who photographed 
certain sequences in DAYS OF 
HEAVEN. 

Several Honorary Awards highlighted 


One of Hollywood’s hardiest perennials, 
the ever-debonair Cesar Romero enters 
the Music Center for the Awards Presen- 
tation. 


Oswald Morris, B.S.C. 
Freddie Young, B.S.C. 
Conrad Hall, A.S.C. 


Pasqualino De Santis 
Burnett Guffey, A.S.C. 
Haskell Wexler, A.S.C. 


Ted Moore, B.S.C. 

Ernest Laszlo, A.S.C. 
Freddie Young, B.S.C. 
Walter Lassally, B.S.C. 
Harry Stradling, A.S.C. 
James Wong Howe, A.S.C. 
Leon Shamroy, A.S.C. 
Jean Bourgoin, 

Walter Wottitz \ 
Freddie Young, B.S.C. 
Eugene Shuftan 

Daniel Fapp, A.S.C. 
Freddie Francis, B.S.C. 
Russell Metty, A.S.C. 
William Mellor, A.S.C. 
Robert Surtees, A.S.C. 
Sam Leavitt, A.S.C. 
Joseph Ruttenberg, A.S.C. 


Jack Hildyard, B.S.C. 
Joseph Ruttenberg, A.S.C. 
Lionel Lindon, A.S.C. 
James Wong Howe, A.S.C. 
Robert Burks, A.S.C. 

Boris Kaufman, A.S.C. 
Milton Krasner, A.S.C. 
Burnett Guffey, A.S.C. 
Loyal Griggs, A.S.C. 

Robert Surtees, A.S.C. 
Winton Hoch, A.S.C. 

Archie Stout, A.S.C. 

William Mellor, A.S.C. 

Alfred Gilks, A.S.C. 

John Alton 

Robert Krasker, B.S.C. 
Robert Surtees, A.S.C. 
Paul Vogel, A.S.C. 

Winton Hoch, A.S.C. 

William Daniels, A.S.C. 
Joseph Valentine, A.S.C. 
William V. Skall, A.S.C. \ 
Winton Hoch, A.S.C. 

Guy Green, B.S.C. 

Jack Cardiff, B.S.C., 
Arthur Miller, A.S.C. ~ 
Charles Rosher, A.S.C. 
Leonard Smith, A.S.C. 
Arthur Arling, A.S.C. 

Harry Stradling, A.S.C. 
Leon Shamroy, A.S.C. 
Joseph LaShelle, A.S.C. 
Leon Shamroy, A.S.C. 
Arthur Miller, A.S.C. 

Hal Mohr, A.S.C. 

W. Howard Greene, A.S.C. 
Joseph Ruttenberg, A.S.C. 
Leon Shamroy, A.S.C. 
Arthur Miller, A.S.C. 

Ernest Palmer, A.S.C. 

Ray Rennahan, A.S.C. \ 
George Barnes, A.S.C. 
Georges Perinal, B.S.C. 
Gregg Toland, A.S:C. 
Ernest Haller, A.S.C. 

Ray Rennahan, A.S.C. \ 
Joseph Ruttenberg, A.S.C. 
Karl Freund, A.S.C. 

Tony Gaudio, A.S.C. 

Hal Mohr, A.S.C. 

Victor Milner, A.S.C. 
Charles B. Lang Jr., A.S.C. 
Lee Garmes, A.S.C. 

Floyd Crosby, A.S.C. : 
William Van Der Veer 
Joseph T. Rucker } 
Clyde DeVinna, A.S.C. 
Charles Rosher, A.S.C. \ 
Karl Struss, A.S.C. 


“Fiddler on the Roof” 

“Ryan's Daughter” 

“Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid" 

“Romeo and Juliet” 

“Bonnie and Clyde” 

“Who's Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf?” 

“A Man For All Seasons” 

“Ship of Fools” 

“Doctor Zhivago” 

“Zorba the Greek” 

“My Fair Lady” 

“Hud” 

“Cleopatra” 

“The Longest Day” 


“Lawrence of Arabia” 
“The Hustler” 

“West Side Story” 
“Sons and Lovers” 
“Spartacus” 

“Diary of Anne Frank” 
“Ben-Hur” 

“The Defiant Ones” 
“Gigi” 


“Bridge on the River Kwai” 

“Somebody Up There Likes Me” 

“Around the World in 80 Days” Todd-U.A. 
“The Rose Tattoo” Para. 
“To Catch a Thief” Para. 
“On the Waterfront” Col. 
“Three Coins in the Fountain” Fox 
“From Here to Eternity” Col. 
“Shane” Para. 
“The Bad and the Beautiful” MGM 
“The Quiet Man” Argosy 


“A Place in The Sun” Para. 
“American in Paris” MGM 


“The Third Man” British 
“King Solomon's Mines” MGM 
“Battleground” MGM 
“She Wore A Yellow Ribbon” R.K.O. 
“The Naked City” U-I 
“Joan of Arc” R.K.O. 


“Great Expectations” Rank— U-I 
“Black Narcissus” Rank—U.I. 
“Anna and the King of Siam” Fox 

“The Yearling” MGM 


“Picture of Dorian Gray” MGM 
“Leave Her to Heaven” Fox 
“Laura” Fox 
“Wilson” Fox 
“Song of Bernadette” Fox 
“Phantom of the Opera” Univ. 


“Mrs. Miniver” MGM 
“The Black Swan” Fox 
“How Green Was My Valley” Fox 
“Blood and Sand” Fox 


“Rebecca” Selznick 
“Thief of Baghdad” Korda 

“Wuthering Heights” Goldwyn 
“Gone with the Wind” 


“The Great Waltz” 

“The Good Earth” 

“Anthony Adverse” 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
“Cleopatra” 

“A Farewell to Arms” 
“Shanghai Express” 

“Tabu” 

“With Byrd at the So. Pole” 


“White Shadows in the So. Seas” 
“Sunrise” 


Selznick-MGM 


SSS 
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the second half of the presentation, one 
going to the Museum of Modern Art (its 
second) for inestimable service to the 
motion picture industry in its recognition 
of film as an art form and its continuing 
archival activity in the preservation (and 
presentation) of historic films. 

Legendary film director King Vidor 
(THE CHAMP, THE FOUNTAINHEAD, 
WAR AND PEACE), a five-time Academy 
nominee, was given an Honorary Award 
“for his incomparable achievements as a 
cinematic creator and innovator” 

The first overwhelmingly emotional 
moment of the evening came when the 
ageless Cary Grant presented the Acad- 
emy’s coveted Honorary Award for life- 
time achievement to Sir Laurence Olivier 
(Lord Olivier, to be more precise), who for 
almost five decades has been a towering 
figure on stage and screen and who is 
almost universally regarded as the 
world’s greatest living actor. 

Looking very handsome and distin- 
guished in his full beard—and remark- 
ably healthy, despite an unending series 


(LEFT) The three big winners: Jon Voight “Best Actor’ for COMING HOME, Jane Fonda “Best Actress” for COMING HOME, and Michael 
Cimino “BEST DIRECTOR” for THE DEER HUNTER. (RIGHT) Christopher Walken won the “Best Supporting Actor” Oscar for his powerful 
performance in THE DEER HUNTER. Presenters were Telly Savalas and Dyan Cannon. (BELOW LEFT) Nestor Almendros won “Best 
Cinematography” Award for his work on DAYS OF HEAVEN. Presenters were Kim Novak and James Coburn. 


of recent illnesses—the 71-year-old 
Olivier, speaking in that marvelous voice, 
absolutely rocked the audience with the 
following speech: 

“Oh dear friends who I'm supposed to 
speak of tonight—Cary (Grant), my dear 
old friend. For many years, from the ear- 
liest years of either of us working in this 
country. Thank you for that beautiful cita- 
tion and the trouble you have taken to 
make it and for ail the warm generosity in - 
it. . 
“Mr. President, and governors of the 
Academy, committee members, fellows, 
my very noble and approved good mas- 
ters, my colleagues, my friends, my fel- 
low students. In this great firmament of 
your nation’s generosity, this particular 
choice may perhaps be found by future 
generations as a title of censure. 

“But the mere fact of it, the prodigal, 
pure, human kindness of it, must be seen 
as a beautiful star in that firmament 
which shines upon me at this moment, 
dazzling me a little, but filling me with 
warmth and the extraordinary elation, 


The “Magic Hour” arrives at the Dorothy Chandler Pavilion of the Los Angeles Music Center on “‘Oscar’’ night. 


THE ACADEMY SCIENTIFIC OR TECHNICAL AWARDS PRESENTATION 


Class and style appropriately characterize the banquet marking 
a fitting presentation of the awards which represent the very 
lifeblood of the film industry in technical and scientific terms 


For many years, the Academy Scien- 
tific or Technical Awards created a kind of 
embarrassment for the producers of the 
television presentation. Considered “too 
academic’ to be of interest to the general 
viewing public (and there was a certain 
logic in that observation), they were hur- 
riedly awarded on-stage during a com- 
mercial break in the telecast. 

Since the technology represented by 
these awards is the very lifeblood of the 
film industry in terms of technical prog- 
ress and innovation, there was under- 


- 


standable unhappiness on the part of the 
recipients of the awards. Finally, the Sci- 
entific or Technical Awards were eased 
out of the telecast completely and were 
bestowed at afternoon cocktail parties 
held in the spacious lobby of the Acad- 
emy’s posh headquarters in Beverly 
Hills. While showing a bit more class, 
this, too, proved to be a far from satis- 
factory solution to the problem. 

Then, last year, someone in the Acad- 
emy decided that the time had come to 
spend a bit of money to do justice to the 


inspired engineers and technicians who 
have raised the art of the motion picture 
to its current height of technical excel- 
lence. Two hundred guests, representing 
top film technicians and their ladies, were 
invited to a sit-down banquet in the Ver- 
sailles Ballroom of the Beverly Hilton 
Hotel. 

The affair was such a crashing suc- 
cess that it was repeated this year on the 
evening of April 6 in the same room, but 
with the guest list swollen to almost 300 
people. Also, whereas in previous years, 


(LEFT) Presenters of the Technical or Scientific Awards were Gregory Peck and Christopher ““SUPERMAN” Reeve. (RIGHT) Howard Koch, 
President of the Academy, chats with the affable, modest Reeve, who described himself as ‘‘a neophyte in the film industry” and expressed 
his awe of the technical experts who enabled him to fly in SUPERMAN. (BELOW LEFT) Loren Ryder, honored for his part in development of 
the Nagra recorder. (RIGHT) Robert E. Gottschalk, President of Panavision, Incorporated, accepting award citation. 


re 


there has been much controversy arising 
from the awarding of these honors, this 
year sweetness and light generally pre- 
vailed. 

The awards were voted by the 
Academy Board of Governors from the 
recommendations made by the Scientific 
or Technical Awards Committee. Donald 
C. Rogers is chairman of the committee. 

Three Academy Awards of Merit 
(Academy Statuette) were made. All 
were elevated from previous (1977) Class 
|! Awards (the previous nomenclature), a 
provision allowed by Academy rules. 
Paragraph 15 of the special rules for the 
Scientific or Technical Achievement 
Awards reads in part: “It shall also be 
within the discretion of the committee to 
review, on its own motion, any Academy 
Award conferred by the Academy Board 
of Governors for Scientific or Technical 
Achievement, to determine whether the 
classification of such achievement 
should be elevated by reason of its con- 
tribution to the arts and sciences of mo- 
tion pictures subsequent to the granting 
of such award and to recommend eleva- 
tion in classification to the Academy 
Board of Governors.” 

The following awards were voted: 


ACADEMY AWARD OF MERIT 
[Academy Statuette ] 


To Eastman Kodak Company, for the re- 
search and development of a Duplicating 
Color Film for Motion Pictures. 


Eastman Color Intermediate 11 Film, 
5243, is designed for making inter- 
mediate color positives and dupli- 
cate negatives from color negatives. 
The advantage of a single color mate- 
rial for the two intermediate stages 
and the application of this film to the 
preparation of standard size, and en- 


Continued on Page 528 


Rollicking entertainment for the occasion was provided by the Mal de Mers, a Dixieland 
Band of the California Yacht Club. Playing clarinet was Wilton Holm, former head of the 
Research Center of the Motion Picture Producers Association. Next to him (right) on 
saxophone, is special effects expert Linwood Dunn, Past President of the American 
Society of Cinematographers. 


(ABOVE LEFT) Don Rogers, who heads the Technical or Scientific Awards Committee, welcomes the guests. (RIGHT) Stefan Kudelski, 
inventor of the Nagra recorder, accepts his citation. (BELOW LEFT) Robert E. Gottschalk, President of Panavision, Incorporated, thanks 
the engineering team responsible for the development of the much-honored Panaflex Camera System. (RIGHT) Winners of the Scientific or 
Technical Awards pose for photograph with presenters Peck and Reeve and Academy President Howard Koch. 


IN] QUEST OF EXCELLENICE 


By ALLAN L. WILLIAMS 

Manager, Pacific Southwest Region 
Motion Picture and Audiovisual Markets Division 
Eastman Kodak Company, Hollywood, California 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: The third annual Eastman 
Kodak Company awards banquet honoring 
excellence in cinematography and recog- 
nizing the achievements of the five 1979 
nominees for the “Best Cinematography” 
Academy Award, was held on Saturday eve- 
ning, April 7, at the Bistro Restaurant in Bev- 
erly Hills. In the following article, Allan Wil- 
liams explains why Kodak launched this new 
tradition. He contends that, although cinema- 
tographers are playing an increasingly 
important part in bringing top-quality enter- 
tainment to motion picture theaters, they 
don’t always receive the recognition de- 
served.) 


Every art needs standards for judging 
excellence. Therefore, the members of 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences must necessarily select one of 


The Director of Photography—half artist, half technician—has 
not always been fully appreciated, but is at last being recognized 


the five directors of photography nomi- 
nated as the recipient of the 51st annual 
Academy Award for best cinema- 
tography. They chose a beautiful picture 
which will stand the test of time when 
people look back to 1978 to determine 
what was the best cinematography that 
year. 

It is also important for persons working 
in the motion picture industry to recog- 
nize the work done by all cinematog- 
raphers nominated for Oscars. Nestor 
Almendros, William A. (Bill) Fraker, ASC, 
Oswald “Ossie” Morris, BSC, Robert 
(Bob) Surtees, ASC, and Vilmos Zsig- 
mond, ASC, should take great pride in 
the fact they were nominated by their 
peers, other Directors of Photography. 
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for his importance in putting the ultimate image onto the screen 


These are the persons who best appre- 
ciate great cinematography and also 
best understand exactly what role a 
Director of Photography plays in bringing 
great movies to the theater. 

It takes a lot more than beautiful or 
skillful photography. A superb movie is 
the sum of many elements. It requires a 
great story and script, plus just the right 
cast, director and setting. However, even 
if all these factors are present, the story 
still has to get on film. It is up to the 
cinematographer to establish the mood 
or “look” of every film. 

The contributions of the cinematog- 
raphers have not always been fully ap- 
preciated; however, there is indeed a 
growing recognition within the industry 


(LEFT) The Third Annual Eastman Kodak Company Awards Banquet honoring the nominees for the “Best Cinematography” Academy 
Award was held on the evening of April 7 in the ornate private dining room of The Bistro restaurant in Beverly Hills. (RIGHT) Eastman 
Kodak’s Allan L. Williams, author of this article, extends a warm welcome to the guests. (BELOW LEFT) Newly designated A.S.C. President 
(and nominee this year for HEAVEN CAN WAIT) William Fraker enjoys a laugh. (RIGHT) Charles Clarke, ASC and Stanley Cortez, ASC havea 
quiet chat. 


THIRD KIND) Vilmos Zsigmond, ASC with Vicki Sanchez. He was nominated this 
cinematographer Nestor Almendros, nominated for DAYS OF HEAVEN. Standing 
Robertson. (RIGHT) American Cinematographer Editor Herb Lightman with Julia 


and also among the theater-going public. 
The Eastman Kodak Company wel- 
comes and will continue to encourage 
this awareness. 

That is a condition we believe needs 
correction. Directors of Photography are 
a unique breed of persons able to blend 
artistry and creativity with technical skills 
and an ability to organize and work with 
people. 

They are the molders of the clay 
provided by the writers, cast and director. 
In the end, the image that goes up on the 
movie screen is the result of what runs 
through their cameras. Because the 
costs and rewards of movie-making are 
now so high, much more is riding on the 
success of every film. And success is far 
from assured. 

In the old days, the so-called ‘Golden 
Age of movies,” theaters could count 
upon acertain audience merely by open- 
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EFT) Fe ) Oswald ‘“‘Ossie’”’ Morris, BSC enjoys the party with his 
wife (in light dress). He was nominated this year for THE WIZ. (RIGHT) Last year’s Academy Award winner (CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE 
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ing their doors. Movies were the primary 
form of entertainment and diversion. 
That started to change with the coming of 
night baseball, television, and other 
entertainment competing for leisure dol- 
lars and time. The competition is now 
sharper than ever. 

Participant and spectator sports and 
the live theater are all booming. Further- 
more, television, in its different forms, is 
now appealing more directly to pros- 
pective movie-goers. For example, more 
than 170 movies were produced espe- 
cially for television last year. That doesn't 
account for the many mini-series which 
are, in effect, very long movies. People 
who stayed home to watch “ROOTS II” 
were at least temporarily eliminated from 
the pool of prospective theater-goers. 

Improvements in home viewing are 
also intensifying the competition. For 
example, the rising popularity of home 


year for THE DEER HUNTER. (BELOW LEFT) Spanish 
is Kodak Sales and Engineering representative Scott 
Zsigmond. 


video projection systems makes TV 
more appealing to some people. Other 
technological innovations range from 
pay TV to video cassettes and discs. All 
of these are advancing rapidly. 

In order for the theatrical film industry 
to thrive and prosper in today’s envi- 
ronment, their product has to provide 
unique visual and social experiences. 
Audiences have to be entertained in 
ways that transcend the experience of 
watching television or going to plays. 
This year’s nominees exemplify the 
kinds of powerful contributions Directors 
of Photography can make to the produc- 
tion of superior films. 

Start with DAYS OF HEAVEN. The 
cinematography by Almendros was a 
graphic extension of the characters’ 
feelings and moods. He calls it “a 
cinematographer’s dream come true,” 
referring to the many visual opportunities 
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Ken Mason, Vice President/General Manager of the Eastman Kodak Motion Picture & 
Audiovisual Division, Rochester, N.Y., joins four of the nominees who have just been 
presented with beautiful hand-made and inscribed commemorative clocks. (Left to right:) 
Nestor Almendros; Vilmos Zsigmond, ASC; William Fraker, ASC; Oswald Morris, BSC. 
Unfortunately, the fifth nominee, Robert Surtees, ASC (SAME TIME, NEXT YEAR) could not 


be present. 


provided by the story and location. This 
movie is also a dramatic example of how 
a director, in this case Terrence Malick, 
and cinematographer can collaborate to 
achieve something extraordinary. 

For example, remember the spectacu- 
lar twilight scene? Getting that on film 
required total artistic and technical co- 
operation between the director and 
Director of Photography. Production was 
limited to around 20 minutes a day—that 
magic 20 minutes when the sun dis- 
appeared from sight and the sky was 
glowing. 

Malick had the cast primed and ready 
to perform. Almendros had to precisely 
gauge the rapid-changing quality of light 
and color temperature even as the sec- 
ond hand swept around the face of the 
clock. Quick decisions and actions were 
taken. Sequences filmed one day were 
painstakingly matched with footage from 
the next. 

The result was spectacular footage 
that made a dynamic contribution to the 
tone and telling of the story. It was more 
than pretty pictures. It was the essence 
of DAYS OF HEAVEN. 

Another key to the success of DAYS 
OF HEAVEN was realism. Almendros 
achieved many effects in the camera in 
order to sustain the visual mood. He did 
fades by closing down the lens from f/2 
to f/16. He filmed the scene involving the 
invasion of locusts by dropping seeds 
from a helicopter and running the footage 
in reverse, eliminating a step in the opti- 
cal printer. 

Many interiors were often exposed 
with available light, resulting in excellent 
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dramatic footage recorded in near dark- 
ness. This was achieved by combining 
the latitude of Eastman color negative II 
film 5247—which he rated for an expo- 
sure index of 200 in some of these 
circumstances—with a “fast” T/1.1 lens. 

Recall the dramatic fire scene near the 
end of the film? That was filmed at night 
with the only illumination coming from the 
flames created by propane burners. 
Here, too, Almendros rated the film for an 
exposure index of 200. This allowed him 
to stop down to f/2 for a crisper image on 
the wide screen. 

THE DEER HUNTER stood in stark 
cinematographic contrast to DAYS OF 
HEAVEN. It was filmed over five months 
in locations ranging from Cleveland and 
Pennsylvania to Bangkok and the River 
Kwai. Zsigmond also strived for realism. 
The difference was the setting for reality: 
battlefields rather than wheat fields. 

There are dramatic war scenes filmed 
on the river at ground level that couldn't 
have been achieved from the same vis- 
ual perspective before the availability of 
lightweight cameras, in this case the 
Panaflex, Zsigmond points out. 

For the same scene, he also had to 
match his footage with 16mm newsreel 
film of actual combat in Vietnam. Zsig- 
mond achieved this by “pushing” the 
color negative film two and three stops to 
desaturate colors. Even then, the lab re- 
ported the film didn’t turn grainy enough. 
So, second- and third-generation dupes 
were finally made to provide a better 
match to the newsreel film. 

The picture opens with a jarring scene 
Continued on Page 471 
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A 16 mm camera should be versatile : 
at ease shooting on a tripod or table, 
and comfortable for hand holding. 
With the Adton LTR on a tripod or 
a table, there is no problem 
— the flat base 
of the camera 
ensures this. 

And the big chunk cut out of the base is 

the key to easy handholding : the Aaton /its 

the cameraman’s shoulder. No brace 

to fight with; the camera goes from tripod 

to shoulder without any modification. 


When it comes to handholding, look at Aaton 


(and try to hear it...). & l 
Michael Kinmansson 


Per Kallberg & Stefan Jarl 
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The technology involved in getting a motion picture 
image onto the screen has currently attained such a 
height of sophistication that it would boggle the minds of 
those who pioneered this industry almost 90 years ago. 
Marvelously compact and electronically automated film 
cameras, super-fast lenses that can almost literally see 
in the dark, new HMI light sources that rival the sun in 
brilliance while using little power, fabulous new color film 
stocks with high speed, extremely fine grain and incred- 
ible latitude—all these marvels are readily available to 
the present-day cinematographer. 

The tools of the trade used by the Director of Photog- 
raphy and his crew continue to grow more compact, 
more efficient and more automated with each passing 
year—but the skill of the man himself, this unique artist- 
technician, can never be automated. His metier is much 
more than a kind of reflex expertise born of vast experi- 
ence in his chosen field. It involves such all-important 
intangibles as taste and style and a peculiar gut-feeling 
for achieving the specific images that will best tell the 
story. 

Five superlatively photographed motion pictures were 
nominated for the Best Achievement in Cinematography 
“Oscar” to be-bestowed during the 51st Annual 
Academy Awards Presentation. Obviously, only one 
could be the recipient of the cherished statuette. But the 
members of the American Society of Cinematographers 
consider the nominations for this highest accolade to be 
as important as the Award itself, and it is with that 
thought in mind that the membership of ASC salutes with 
pride the following Directors of Photography who re- 
ceived nominations in the category of “Best Achieve- 
ment in Cinematography” for the Academy's 51st An- 
nual Awards Presentation: 


NESTOR ALMENDROS 
“Days of Heaven’ 


WILLIAM A. FRAKER, ASC 
‘“‘Heaven Can Wait’ 


OSWALD MORRIS, BSC 
“The Wiz’ 


ROBERT SURTEES, ASC 
“‘Same Time, Next Year’ 


VILMOS ZSIGMOND, ASC 
“The Deer Hunter’ 


“DAYS OF HEAVEN” 


NESTOR ALMENDROS: “DAYS OF 
HEAVEN” 


What excited Nestor Almendros most 
about starting work on DAYS OF 
HEAVEN was the prospect of making a 
motion picture in which the cinematog- 
raphy itself became a graphic extension 
of the characters’ feelings and moods. 
As director Terrence Malick envisioned 
the project, creative visuals were to bear 
an unusually important part in telling the 
story. 

“The film was truly a cinematog- 
rapher’s dream come true. Malick was 
willing to go to great lengths to what | felt 
were ideal photographic techniques for 
Continued on Page 516 
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WILLIAM A. FRAKER, ASC 


WILLIAM A. FRAKER, “HEAVEN CAN 
WAIT” 


“| can recall at least three times when | 
wanted to quit,” says William A. Fraker, 
ASC, remembering what it was like get- 
ting HEAVEN CAN WAIT onto film. 

“I’m glad that | didn’t,” he admits. 

Franker ranks HEAVEN CAN WAIT 
high on his list of personal favorites. And 
for the man who was behind the camera 
for such movie fare as BULLIT, ROSE- 
MARY’S BABY, PAINT YOUR WAGON, 
and LOOKING FOR MR. GOODBAR, 
that’s saying a great deal. 

What made the picture difficult was 
also what made it good. “Warren Beatty 
Continued on Page 518 
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“THE WIZ” 


OSWALD MORRIS: “THE WIZ” 


Though his talents and experience as 
a Director of Photography were steeped 
in the fictional-fantasy tradition, Oswald 
“Ossie” Morris, BSC, was in the busi- 
ness for twenty years before he was 
hired to film his first musical, OLIVER], in 
1968. It earned his first Academy Award 
nomination. 

Today, he is one of the industry’s 
foremost cinematographers of musicals. 
His credits also include GOODBYE MR. 
CHIPS, SCROOGE, an Academy Award 
in 1971 for FIDDLER ON THE ROOF, 
and now THE WIZ. 

“| like fantasy in film,” Morris says. 
Continued on Page 520 
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“SAME TIME, NEXT YEAR” 


ROBERT SURTEES: ‘‘SAME TIME, 
NEXT YEAR” 


The good news is that Robert Surtees, 
ASC, has done it again. 

For the third consecutive year, and the 
sixteenth time in a career spanning more 
than a half-century, the Director of 
Photography earned an Academy Award 
nomination for best cinematography. 
“Being nominated by your peers, the 
other Directors of Photography, is almost 
more meaningful than winning an Os- 
car,” says Surtees, who has previously 
taken the golden statuette home three 
times for KING SOLOMON’S MINES 
(1950), THE BAD AND THE BEAUTIFUL 
Continued on Page 522 
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VILMOS ZSIGMOND, ASC 


VILMOS ZSIGMOND: “THE DEER 
HUNTER” 


One thing that happened after Vilmos 
Zsigmond, ASC, won the Academy 
Award for best cinematography for 
CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD 
KIND was that his telephone started ring- 
ing endlessly. In fact, sometimes it never 
stops. 

There are offers for theatrical and tele- 
vision films and commercials; producers 
want to know what he thinks of other 
cinematographers, assistants and oper- 
ators; reporters want to interview him, 
and people want Zsigmond to speak 
everywhere. 

Continued on Page 524 
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5ist AWARDS PRESENTATION 
Continued from Page 459 


under the circumstances, that he would 
actually be able to stand the strain of 
such an appearance. 

But grand trouper that he is, he did 
indeed appear—looking thin and frail, 
true enough, but with a hint of that fa- 
mous swagger in his step and a cheery 
tone to his voice. 

Just prior to announcing the “Best Pic- 
ture” award (THE DEER HUNTER), the 
71-year-old Wayne said: “I came to 
Hollywood the same time as the Oscar, 
and we plan to be around for a long time 
to come.” 

The ovation that followed and the wave 
of love that swept toward Wayne from the 
audience were on a par with that ac- 
corded Olivier. 


| aa , 5 


The second emotional highpoint of the evening was reached when John Wayne, only three 
months after undergoing radical surgery, arrived to present the “Best Picture” award to the 
producers of THE DEER HUNTER. (BELOW) Backstage ‘“‘The Duke” is hugged by Sammy 
Davis, Jr., while Yul Brynner, Johnny Carson, Shirley Jones and many others crowd around 
to welcome him back. 


Film animator Walter Lantz received a spe- 
cial Oscar for his creative contribution to 
the film industry. (BELOW) Bernadette 
Peters and Steve Martin arrive for the 
Awards Presentation. 


It was a night to remember. Despite the 
humor and light-hearted musical presen- 
tations, the occasion reflected a high de- 
gree of class, style and dignity—and for 
once no one spoiled the evening by 
attempting to turn the event into a politi- 
cal forum. It was what it was meant to be: 
a heart-felt accolade to the artists and 
scientists of the motion picture industry 
from their severest critics, their peers. 

As for the stunning emotional impact of 
the presentation, Rick Du Brow, reporting 
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in the Los Angeles Herald Examiner, 
summed it up far better than | could, 
when he wrote: “In context, the enter- 
tainment, the gags, wound up as just a 
holding action for the main event. Will we 
ever again hear on an Oscars show such 
magnificence as Olivier’s speech? Or 
see such guttiness as Wayne’s true grit. 
Or forget the stunning remembrance of 
things past as the camera moved be- 
tween Cary Grant and Laurence Olivier? 
1 think not.” fa] 


The Better Alternative! 


Only a fresnel spotlight can provide the full HMI is equivalent to daylight (5600° Kelvin). 

control of light cinematographers require. The laniro instruments are available in 575, 

laniro HMI units are used for fill light and 1200, 2500 and 4000 watt configurations 

specific areas of illumination. They carry Each one provides incredible energy effi- 

with them laniro’s world-wide reputation for ciency. The 1200-watt unit, for example, 

quality and reliability. gives you the light output of a 5,000-watt 
tungsten-halogen unit—and HMI needs no 
filtering for daylight. 


STRAND 
CENTURY 


A Company Within The Rank Organisation 
Strand Century Inc. 20 Bushes Lane, Elmwood Park, New Jersey 07407 U.S.A. Tel: (201) 791-7000 (212) 564-6910 Telex: 130322 


Strand Century Inc. 5432 West 102nd Street, Los Angeles, California90045 U.S.A. Tel. (213) 776-4600 Telex: 053508 
Strand Century Limited 6520 Northam Drive, Mississauga, Ontario, CanadaL4V1J2 ‘Tel (416) 677-7130 Telex: 06968646 
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Where to rent 
or buy laniro 
HMI Fresnels 


ATLANTA 

Atlanta Film Equipment Rental 
1848 Briarwood Road 
404/325-3676 


CALIFORNIA 

Acey Decy 

5420 Vineland 

Los Angeles, CA91601 
213/766-9445 

Cine Video 

948 N. Cahuenga 
Hollywood, CA 90038 
213/464-6200 

F & BCeco 

7051 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood, CA 90038 
213/466-9361 

Ferco 

363 Brannon Street 

San Francisco, CA 94107 
415/957-1787 


CHICAGO 
Victor Duncan 
200 E. Ontario 
312/321-9406 


DALLAS 
Victor Duncan 
2659 Fondren 
214/369-1165 


DETROIT 

Victor Duncan 

32380 Howard 

Madison Heights, MI 48071 
313/589-1900 


MIAMI 

Stage Equipment & Lighting 
12231 N.E. 13th Court 
305/891-2010 


NEW YORK 
Belden Communications 
25 W. 45th Street 
212/730-0172 
Ferco 

707 11th Avenue 
212/245-4800 

F & BCeco 

315 W. 43rd Street 
212/974-4600 
The Camera Mart 
456 W. 55th Street 
212/757-6977 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

R & R Lighting 

622 Mississippi Avenue 
Silver Springs, MD 20910 
301/589-9025 


STRAND 
CENTURY 


A Company Within The Rank Organisation 


Strand Century Inc. 20 Bushes Lane, 

Elmwood Park, New Jersey 07407 U.S.A. 

Tel: (201) 791-7000 (212) 564-6910 Telex: 130322 
Strand Century Inc. 5432 West 102nd Street, 

Los Angeles, California 90045 U.S.A. 

Tel: (213) 776-4600 Telex: 053508 

Strand Century Limited 6520 Northam Drive, 
Mississauga, Ontario, Canada L4V1J2 

Tel: (416) 677-7130 Telex: 06968646 
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IN QUEST OF EXCELLENCE 
Continued from Page 464 


where the main characters are seen 
working in a steel mill. It is a functioning 
mill, where the actors are using the same 
equipment as the real workers. 


His task is to capture that reality on 
film. Zsigmond had two days. He spent 
around a quarter of that time presetting 
lighting, relying on the plant’s generator 
because there was no place to put his 
own. That problem was solved by using 
small fixtures boosted for higher in- 
tensity. 

Zsigmond had three cameras working 
most of the time. “The key was planning 
and anticipation,” he explains. “Every- 
one had a definite assignment for every 
setup. They had to know exactly what to 
do all the time. It might take any number 
of takes for a director to be satisfied with 
the way the cast performed. The Director 
of Photography has to be right every 
time.” 

Consider the wedding sequence in 
THE DEER HUNTER. It was filmed in a 
long auditorium with a low ceiling. There 
was no place to hang lights. Zsigmond 
asked director Michael Cimino which 
directions he wanted to shoot from. Then 
he spent most of three days presetting 
lighting fixtures behind draperies, bunt- 
ing and other decor so filming could be 
done from any angle in case Cimino 
changed his mind. 


The availability of such new tech- 
nologies as the improved color negative, 
HMI lights, lightweight cameras, super- 
fast lenses and camera stabilization de- 
vices all contribute. “We can move and 
position the camera much better and fas- 
ter and get by with less and cooler light,” 
he says. It all adds up to the making of 
better feature films when the practitioner 
is the master of the art and technology. 


HEAVEN CAN WAIT was a throwback 
to an older Hollywood, where pictures 
were about beautiful people and had 
happy endings. One result is that it has 
broad appeal for many people in their 
40s and older who have been tending to 
stay home and watch TV, Fraker notes. 


“Warren Beatty wanted a story about 
beautiful, attractive people,” he says. 
Fraker explains the look of a film is inher- 
ent in the script, director, cast and loca- 
tion. These are the elements the director 
has to mold into a visual overlay for the 
film. 

Fraker established the ‘‘look’’ of 
HEAVEN CAN WAIT during the initial 
days of shooting on location at a palatial 
estate in Palo Alto, California. He took 
advantage of a 20- to 30-foot-high ceiling 
to hang scaffolding that allowed him to 


individually light every object sepa- 
rately—individual vases, rich woodwork, 
and other items in the background. This 
left the cinematographer free to use flat 
key lights to flatter the characters. “Itis a 
1940’s studio lighting technique,” he 
says, “but when you combine it with the 
current Eastman color negative film, the 
results can be startling. You can make 
anything pop out of the background, and 
everything can be rich and luxurious.” 

Having created the “look,” Fraker had 
to sustain it through some very difficult 
situations. For example, heaven was 
built on stage 15 at Paramount Studios. 
Scenes there had to be achieved in very 
short takes as the dry ice used to create 
smoke for clouds heated and drifted to 
the ceiling. 

There were other difficult scenes of 
football games shot documentary style 
with six stationary and two roving cam- 
eras. Everything else in the picture was 
geared to careful lighting. Here, Fraker 
had to make do with the wash of stadium 
lights. 

THE WIZ presented Morris with the 
challenge of filming raw fantasy against a 
background of potentially harsh reality: 
New York City. He unlocked this puzzle 
by employing his considerable 
cinematographic skills to soften reality. 

Morris finds the industry more exciting 
today. “In the early days, the studios had 
all the power, and we did the pictures 
they assigned to us with all sorts of re- 
strictions,” he recalls. 

Reflecting on the changing motion pic- 
ture industry, Morris notes that directors 
have become stars in their own right, and 
cinematographers are freer to take risks 
and break new ground. “I like the new 
system better,” Morris admits. 

The dean of this year’s nominees is 
Surtees. This makes it 16 Academy 
Award nominations and three Oscars in 
a career spanning more than half a cen- 
tury. If anyone symbolizes the rela- 
tionship between excellence in cinema- 
tography and movie-making, it is Bob 
Surtees. 

For those of you who might be dis- 
couraged by the time it takes you “to 
arrive” in Hollywood, consider this: Sur- 
tees worked for 18 years advancing from 
film loader, to assistant camera operator. 
And that was good progress in those 
days. His first assignment as a director of 
photography was a propaganda film 
made for the military during World War II. 
His next film, THIRTY SECONDS OVER 
TOKYO, earned his first Academy Award 
nomination. He has been Director of 
Photography for nearly 100 films. 

Approximately one in five of his films 
has been nominated. 

SAME TIME, NEXT YEAR was a chal- 
Continued on Page 513 


“O@SCARISMS” THROUGH THE YEARS 


The Academy’s famed golden statuette, highest accolade the industry 
can bestow, has had some bizarre and funny moments in its 51 years 


By DANNY BIEDERMAN 


Os'car-ism (os'kGr-Iz'm), n. [Am. Oscar 
fr. prop. Oscar Pierson + F orL.; F. -isme, 
fr. L. ismus, fr. Gr. -ismos.] True story or 
occurrence—presented in brief form— 
relating or pertaining to Oscar; i.e.: the 
Academy Awards. Also any authentic 
witticism, fact or quotation about Oscar. 
May also refer to events or actions be- 
hind the Oscar ritual. Usually off-beat or 
unusual in content; often, though not al- 
ways, humorous. Drawn from the time 


period 1928 to 1979... 


Originally, the Academy placed in- 
structions on the underside of the statu- 
ettes instructing owners to bring their 
trophies in for engraving. Most Oscar 
winners, however, never had occasion to 
turn their Oscars upside-down to find the 
note. As a result, the Academy changed 
its policy; it was decided that a simple 
phone call to each winner would be more 
effective. 


xk 
Chicago journalist and screenwriter 
Ben Hecht asked that his name be re- 
moved from the credits of UNDER- 
WORLD, as he was displeased with 
director Josef von Sternberg’s interpreta- 
tion of his script. When Academy head 
Lester Cowan later telephoned Hecht to 
tell him that UNDERWORLD had been 
voted the 1928-9 Best Original Screen- 
play trophy, Hecht replied, “Give it to my 
agent.” 
kkk 
An attack of “deja vu” must have hit 
MGM art director Cedric Gibbons upon 
his acceptance of the Best Art Director 
Award in 1930. After all, it was Gibbons 
who had designed the golden statuette 
only a few years earlier. 
kk 
The Vice-President of the United 
States bumped the Academy Awards into 
the national spotlight in 1932 when he 
attended the ceremony to pay tribute to 
an industry which had greatly boosted 
the country’s morale during a year of de- 
pression. Governor of California James 
Rolph was also on hand. 
kk 
A runner had to be sent out to pick up 
an extra statuette when an unexpected 
tie for Best Actor occurred in 1933. The 
winners, Fredric March and Wallace 
Beery, had each coincidentally adopted 
children shortly before their wins. “It 
seems a little odd,” said March in his 
acceptance speech, “that Beery and | 
were given awards for the best male per- 
formance of the year.” 
kkk 
While Hollywood columnist Sid 
Skolsky claimed responsibility for nam- 
ing Oscar (after an old vaudeville joke— 
“Will you have a cigar, Oscar?”), it is 
Margaret Herrick, the longtime Academy 
Executive Director, who is generally 
given the credit. The story goes that in 
1931 she took a look at the trophy and 


exclaimed, “Why, it looks like my Uncle 
Oscar!” (In 1949, Herrick confessed that 
she hadn’t actually met her Uncle Oscar 
until years later at a funeral in Long 
Beach: “A distinguished, white-haired 
Texan presented himself and said with a 
faintly aggrieved air, ‘| am your Uncle Os- 
car’”) “Oscar” remained a label used 
only in the trade until 1936, when Bette 
Davis won the trophy for DANGEROUS. 
“Now I’ve got two Oscars at home,” she 
told the international press (referring to 
her first husband, Harmon Oscar Nel- 
son). 
kkk 
M.C. George Jessel handed out the 
wrong trophies to several of the winners, 
but the show nevertheless went on in 
1937. It was the first year that out- 
standing supporting performances were 
honored. For the next five years, winners 
in those categories would receive 
plaques which would later be replaced by 
full-sized statuettes. 1937 winner Gale 
Sondergaard would be accidentally over- 
looked until 1973, when the Academy 
would replace her plaque with an Oscar 
during a break in filming Sondergaard’s 
film, THE CAT PEOPLE. 
a kk 
A violent rainstorm and flood pre- 
vented many from attending the 1938 
Awards. As a result, the Academy post- 
poned the event for one week. 
kk 
How does one honor a movie titled 
SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN 
DWARFS? With one big Oscar and 
seven miniature Oscars, of course. Shir- 
ley Temple presented the golden line-up 
to Walt Disney in 1939. 
kk 
lll feelings at the 1940 ceremonies oc- 
curred after Best Actress Vivien Leigh, 
with Oscar in hand, returned to her table 
to join some friends. One of them was 
Laurence Olivier, with whom Vivien was 
then infatuated. Olivier was also a 
nominee, but had lost the Best Actor 
accolade to Robert Donat. As a gag, a 
producer at the table presented a phony 
Oscar to Olivier. It was intended to be 
funny, but Olivier saw no humor in it. He 
went on to marry Miss Leigh later in the 
year and, over the course of the next four 
decades, would receive nine more acting 
nominations, a Best Actor win for HAM- 
LET in 1948, and an Honorary Oscar in 
1979. 
kk 
Cecil B. DeMille, in presenting the 
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(LEFT) George Burns, who had not made a film in 37 years, took over the role in THE SUNSHINE BOYS originally intended for his friend 
Jack Benny, following Benny’s death. He won a ‘‘Best Supporting Actor” Oscar and his screen acting career has been booming ever since. 
(CENTER) John Chambers, PLANET OF THE APES makeup expert, receives his Honorary Award Oscar from chimp pictured in the arms of 
Walter Matthau in 1969. (RIGHT) Lee Marvin, a pillar of sobriety, had a certain difficulty portraying a drunken cowpoke in CAT BALLOU, but 


thanked his horse for the Oscar his performanced received. 


1941 Best Director Award to John Ford 
(for HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY), 
made anumber of slips of the lip during a 
speech prior to the actual presentation of 
the Oscar. He referred to Ford as a Major 
instead of a Lieutenant Commander. He 
also said that those who had spoken be- 
fore him had stolen his thunder “like (Re- 
publican Party leader Wendell L.) Wilkie 
and the Jap—!I mean, Chinese am- 
bassador” (referring to Guest of Honor 
Dr. Hu Shih). 
kkk 
The 1942 ceremonies were cancelled 


due to Pearl Harbor, but later re- 
scheduled. Academy President Bette 
Davis resigned when the board of gov- 
ernors refused to let her open the event to 
the public as a benefit for the Red Cross. 
Formal attire was banned, however, and 
the usual searchlights were not present. 
Carole Lombard had become Holly- 
wood’s first war victim only a month ear- 
lier, when she died in a plane crash. 
kk 

Irving Berlin got a surprise in 1943 
when he presented the Best Song Award. 
He opened the envelope and announced 


the winner. . . himself! His winning song: 
White Christmas. 
kk 

1944 was the year of the clock- 
watchers. Academy officials had stream- 
lined the show, worrying that it might run 
overtime and not be ready for the 10:15 
p.m. radio broadcast to the U.S. troops. 
Although it started late due to traffic jams 
outside the theater, the program ended 
up running ahead of schedule, even to 
the point of necessitating an inter- 
mission. 
Continued on Page 492 


(LEFT) Louise Fletcher, “Best Actress” winner for ONE FLEW OVER THE CUCKOO’S NEST, accepts with sign language for her deaf 
parents, as presenter Jill Ireland stands by. (CENTER) Charlton Heston, who was delayed by a flat tire on the freeway, races on stage to 
relieve a nervous Clint Eastwood as Master of Ceremonies of the 45th Awards Presentation. (RIGHT) Jane Fonda accepts “Best Actress” 
honor for KLUTE from Walter Matthau at the 44th Presentation. Would she get political, was the question of the evening. She resisted the 
impulse. 
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NAGRA 


Your Participating Nagra Dealer and N.M.R.I. now join forces 
to bring you substantial savings . . . (limited time only). 


REBATE 


Starting May ist, when you buy a Nagra rebate certificate your dealer gives you and 
Recorder from a participating dealer, you will return to N.M.R.I. with dealer's invoice. You 
receive a rebate check from N.M.R.I. for sav- will receive your refund, direct... in about 4 to 
ings up to $580! Just fill out the money back ~ 6 weeks. Offer valid in U.S.A. only. 


NAGRA NAGRA NAGRA 
«4 OL” “SNN”’ ‘c1V.SL”’ 


The Industry Standard, — Mini Sync Recorder, The Economic, Mono, Two Track Stereo, 
Mono Sync Recorder. 53/4"x4"'x1'; 1 Ib. 3 oz. Broadcast Recorder. Sync and Non-Sync, 
Professional Performance. Rugged, Nagra Reliability. S/N Ratio 74dB! 


Rebate Rebate Rebate Rebate 


*429 |*260 *240 580 


IV-SD = $510 


Contact us for the name of your nearest dealer. 


NAGRA MAGNETIC RECORDERS, INC. 


ee 19 West 44th Street, Room 715, New York, N.Y. 10036 (212) 840-0999 
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Vilmos Zsigmond looking th a Tiffen dlakising filter. (Above Left) 


“T've been shooting through Tiffen filters fora long, long time 
-—and I intend tokeep right on using them?” vimoszsismona asc 


“It's always comforting to know but it was the Tiffen low-contrast intend to keep right on using them. 
when I’m shooting a multi-million filters that really impressed us. We “I would personally like to thank 
dollar feature that all my equipment were particularly concerned about Nat Tiffen and the entire Tiffen 
is the best there is. That's why | use maintaining the delicate color organization for all their help to the 
Tiffen filters. Their colors are stable balance from generation to film industry.” 
and do not vary, they match Kodak's generation. We didn’t want the : 
gels to the nth degree, they’re very normal production footage to look 
well made, and they never come different than the special effects 
apart...even in the coldest weather. footage which sometimes was one or 

“I’ve been using them for all my two generations away. The low-cons 


films. Most recently they were used made all the generations match. 

in shooting Close Encounters, The “It seems to me that your low-cons 
Deer Hunter and The Rose (soon to are more finely graded than most of 
be released). the others. 


“When we shot Close Encounters “I've been shooting through Tiffen f | f : 
we made great use of the polarizers, __ filters for along, long time—and | Vilmos Zsigmond ASC 


TIFFEN 


The first name in filters 
90 Oser Avenue, Hauppauge, L.!., N.Y. 11787 [516]273-2500 Telex 96-7748 
Write Dept., ASC for FREE Professional Brochure & Price List 
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"LISTEN 10 THIS—B VLGNELNG TO Tat TDK 


A treasure hunt leads to the bits and pieces necessary 


By ROBERT FINEHOUT to assemble a film on the origins of talking pictures 
Vice Pres., Modern Talking Picture Service 


How do you make a film about the talk- 
ies when you're up against such all-time 
heavyweights as Kaufman and Hart's 
THE THRILL OF A LIFETIME and Stan- 
ley Donen’s SINGIN’ IN THE RAIN? The 
answer is, you don’t. Instead you make a 
film about young filmmakers making a 
film about the talkies. This was how pro- 
ducer Larry Keating and scriptwriter/ 
director John Ball conceived LISTEN TO 
THIS, an affectionate 15-minute valen- 
tine to those days 50 years ago when 
Jolson’s words became part of our lexi- 
con. 

According to Keating, “At first we were 
tempted to do a straight documentary. 
But there have been so many cut-and- 
paste jobs about the talkie era. You 
know, Jolie in blackface doing ‘Mammy’ 
and Warner Baxter's ‘I am the Cisco Kid’ 
bit. John and | wanted to take a different 
approach.” 

They both realized that the movie 
vaults had been pretty thoroughly mined. 
“We looked at a lot of footage, including a 
great CBS-TV documentary from the old 
Twentieth Century series called THE 
MOVIES LEARN TO TALK. It was made 
about 20 years ago and holds up beauti- 
fully with some marvelous and rare 
pieces going back to 1900.” It was obvi- 
ous that an updated documentary would 
look like nothing more than a send-up of 
that original. With film the artform of to- 
day’s young people it was decided to do 
a film-with-a-film with the mise en scene 
a recording studio. “We shot a simulated 


(ABOVE LEFT) Prototype sound-on-disc projector (1926) promised that ‘“‘complete musical programs played by the world’s greatest 
musical organizations will be available in any moving picture theater.” (BELOW LEFT) Broadway premiere of the newly renamed Warner 
Theater in August, 1926. Audiences were captivated by the Vitaphone musical accompaniment and short subject played with DON JUAN. 
(RIGHT) The first commercially successful sound film had no spoken dialogue—just music and sound effects (clashing blades during the 
duelling scenes). 
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mix at Magno in New York,” Keating 
said. “And we cast it with real, live film- 
makers. Talk about authenticity!” But 
long before the live shoot he and Ball 
knew they had to find acceptable period 
footage. This would be the substance of 
the film. Fortunately, the sponsor was the 
Bell System. Two Bell subsidiaries, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and Western 
Electric developed and manufactured 
the original sound-on-disc equipment. 

This meant that Keating and Ball 
would have access to rare archival foot- 
age and photographs. “We knew we had 
to make an entertaining film as well as 
one with educational and historic 
significance. Bell wanted it to play in 
theaters as a short and in classrooms as 
ateaching aid. We had to give Al Jolsona 
degree in physics, so to speak.” 

John Ball blocked out the film and gave 
it its title: LISTEN TO THIS, a logical ex- 
tension of Jolson’s “You ain't heard 
nothin’ yet...” Next came the footage 
search, made particularly frustrating be- 
cause in some instances picture nega- 
tives and release prints existed but the 
accompanying discs had disappeared. 
The American Film Institute is acutely 
aware of what such aloss can mean. The 
more than 500 Vitaphone short subjects 
in its collection are picture negatives 
only. The fragile sixteen-inch phono- 
graph discs with the voices of Broadway, 
concert and opera personalities are ap- 
parently lost to posterity. 


“We lucked out,” Keating says, ‘‘be- 
cause Western Electric had preserved 
some of its rare experimental footage, 
not seen publicly since the mid-thirties. 
We are indebted to Mike O’Leary and 
John Rimo of AT&T for putting us on the 
trail of this almost forgotten resource.” 
John Ball spent days reviewing material, 
keeping uppermost the twin objectives of 
the Bell System film: to provide enter- 
tainment that movie audiences would 
accept, and information of a scientific na- 
ture for schools and colleges. 


One of the great archival finds was a 
short film that had been shown in the 
AT&T exhibit at the Philadelphia World’s 
Fair in 1926. It was a sound-on-disc talk 
by Thomas Watson who had been Alex- 
ander Graham Bell’s laboratory assis- 
tant. Ball was amazed at the recording 
quality, “especially when you consider 
that acoustics hadn't even been invented 
in those days. It was the same Thomas 
Watson we used to read about in our 
history books, by the way. The first man 
to hear a voice on the telephone.” 


Another discovery in the Western 
Electric archives was a 1929 animated 
cartoon, “Finding His Voice,” directed by 
F. Lyle Goldman and Max Fleischer. Its 
purpose was to show movie audiences 


Dr. Lee De Forest, holding his audion tube, the invention that made the amplification of 
sound—and the talkies— possible. He is shown here as he appears in Bell’s LISTEN TO 


THIS. (Photo: Western Electric). 


how sound was recorded and repro- 
duced. A “Dr. Western” lectured and 
succeeded in giving a tongue-tied silent 
movie (‘“Mutie’’) his voice. 

Bit by bit Ball was assembling the 
pieces. “We had most of our educational 


footage. Now we needed the Warner 
Bros. stuff. After all, it was their gamble 
that touched off the sound revolution.” 
But Warners was no longer directly in- 
volved with its own history. They had sold 
Continued on Page 514 


Western Electric equipment was installed in the old Manhattan Opera House to record the 
first Vitaphone “‘shorts” and to score DON JUAN. This shows a lull between takes of an 
operatic short in which Anna Case sang and the Cansinos danced. In the dark suit in front 
of the camera booth is E.B. Craft and in the white shirt is Sam Warner. 
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Our heavy-duty, light weight ee case. 


At last, an ICC case that can take it. Made of highly durable 
structural polymer material, it’s ruggedly designed to withstand heavy abuse 
in shipping and handling. Yet the Film Vault is light weight — 
about 50% less than old-fashioned metal carriers. Stackable either horizontally 
or vertically, there’s never a problem with rusting, scratching 
or denting shut. And it’s always easy to open; never any prying with a screwdriver. 


In the most popular size, for 3-reel shipping and storage. ® 
For more information, please write or call. PRC 


46 Passaic Street, Building 52, Wood Ridge, N.J. 07075 (201) 933-9125 
Chicago (312) 942-1950 @ Dallas (214) 634-7774 ™ Hollywood (213) 851-7532 ™ New York (212) 541-6464 


A wholly owned subsidiary of Williamhouse-Regency, Inc. 


We are proud to serve the Academy and 
honored by its latest recognition 


_-with the 
Award of an “‘Oscar’’ to 


Stefan. Kudelski 
The Academy of Motion Picture Arts & Sciences 
1 for 
continuing research, design and development 


Nagra Production Sound Recorders for Motion Pictures. 


NAGRA MAGNETIC RECORDERS, INC. 
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A FILM MAN AT THE N.A.B. CONVENTION 


Like a sort of “Alice in Video-land”, American Cinematographer 
Contributing Editor, a film technician through and through, peers 
into alien territory and discovers many things of interest there 


By D.W. SAMUELSON 


Very much in a spirit of “Now that 
you've come down to my size | can em- 
brace you”, Samuelson Film Services 
have made a conscious decision to sup- 
ply Broadcast-standard TV equipment on 
a “self-drive” basis in exactly the same 
manner as we supply film equipment. It 
seems to us that video production tech- 
nology is about to undergo the same type 
of metamorphosis that affected sound 
recording a decade or two ago with the 
introduction of the Nagra recorder and 
rifle and wireless microphones. 

| suppose every filmmaker must some- 
times ask himself: “Will TV finally take 
over?” Most of us reckon that film will well 
outlive our generation and that the great- 
est danger comes not from TV but from 
the finite supply of metallic silver neces- 
sary for the manufacture of film stock. 

Many ardent TV technicians put it 
more bluntly and ask: “When will TV 
completely take over?” As a filmmaker | 
usually reply: “When you can put up a 
picture fifty-feet-wide and satisfactorily 
sit an audience within one screen-width 
of the screen and when a video editing 
machine costs as little per hour to occupy 
as does a Moviola or a Steenbeck.” 
When it comes to creating entertainment 
there is no substitute for time. 

Samuelsons have long looked at the 
possibility of expanding the department 
out of the TV viewfinders for film cameras 
and industrial and U-matic level up to full 
Broadcast standards and annually hav- 


ing said “no” the year previously, have 
been thankful they made that decision 
then. 

Now it seems there is a new ballgame. 

There is a standardized format for 
transportable Broadcast-standard TV 
recorders and there are Broadcast- 
standard (1-inch tape) cameras which 
line themselves up more or less auto- 
matically and do not require the constant 
cosseting of an electronic engineer wield- 
ing a screwdriver every few minutes. 
They may be entrusted entirely for the 
shooting period to the care of those 
whose talents and backgrounds lie in 
creativity rather than electricity. 

Most of all, both elements together 
with all the necessary support equip- 
ment, may be delivered directly to the 
place of usage packaged in easily car- 
ried protective cases by air freight or any 
regular road vehicle, set up locally in 
exactly the same manner as a film cam- 
era and a Nagra recorder and used with- 
out a big drama. 

With all of this very much in mind, |, a 
man of film and a veteran of countless 
BKSTS Film Conferences, SMPTE Con- 
ferences, UNIATEC Congresses and 
Photokina Exhibitions, took myself, to- 
gether with Bob Gold, ex-BBC, who is 
now Operations Manager of our new Tel- 
evision Services Division, to the Dallas 
Convention of the National Association of 
Broadcasters. 

It was very big. Not as big as Photo- 


kina, but vast nevertheless, and filled 
only with television production equip- 
ment. Domestic receivers, anything to do 
with black-and-white, video cassette 
machines, video discs and industrial 
standard TV equipment just do not have 
a place at NAB. It’s for professional 
broadcasters and their equipment 
through and through. 

Having survived the initial culture 
shock of exploring a whole new world, 
the first necessity was to do a quick tour, 
starting at the end aisle and taking an 
overall view of the entire exhibition. Sur- 
prise, surprise, there were very many old 
film friends there and in the first few 
hours | was repeatedly greeted by “Hello, 
David. What are you doing here?” | was 
made quite at home. 

In this initial tour, | took most heart from 
Kodak who had managed to secure a 
stand almost exactly in the geographical 
center of the exhibition area, surrounded 
on every side by all manner of TV para- 
phernalia and boldly pointing out on the 
display which occupied almost the entire 
side of their stand, for all to read, that 
currently 85 percent of all prime time TV 
in the United States is originated on film 
and that at the recent TV commercials 
awards, all 59 CLIOS were won by TV 
commercials shot on film. 

| felt like packing my bags and going 
home. 

The first big impression was made by 


_ the TV special effects generators. At the 


(LEFT) Visitors to the National Association of Broadcasters Convention, held recently in Dallas, Texas, found themselves wandering 
through a vast number of displays devoted to the very latest innovations in Broadcast Standard television equipment. They found that, for 
the most part, advancements in this technology have taken a quantum leap forward since the last such event. (RIGHT) Convention visitors 
watch a dazzling display of video special effects. 
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(LEFT) The new generation of portable video swit 


ching systems (such as the one pictured here) are so compact and relatively lightweight 


that they may be taken right to the point of shooting. (RIGHT) This Angenieux 12 x 16, f/2 lens for television is typical of the many large zoom 
lenses available to the video industry. The author was impressed to note that closeups on the long focus ends of zoom lenses with ratios 
exceeding 40:1 were rendered with unbelievable clarity. 


push of a button and the press of a lever, 
TV images can be squeezed, multi- 
imaged, superimposed, mangled, proc- 
essed and manipulated to an un- 
believable degree. As one speaker on the 
papers program said, “What differ- 
entiates TV technicians from children is 
the price of their toys.” For $160,000 you 
can have a marvelous time and a great 
deal of fun with all the instant effects 
machines producing images that would 
be difficult to create on film. 

Secondly, | was intrigued by all the 
theatrical set-ups built by each TV cam- 
era manufacturer to show off their wares 
to the best effect. They were all painted in 
similar colors. Saturated orangy-reds, 
emeraldy-greens and turquoisy-blues. In 
all the stands there was hardly a square 
millimeter of mauve, yellow, cyan or any 
subtle hue. Quite a mystery. 

Another mystery was the number of 
identical cameras and recorders pur- 
porting to be manufactured by several 
manufacturers in different parts of the 
world. “Badge Engineering”, | am told, 
they call it. 

Our first purchase for the new televi- 
sion department involves a number of 
Ampex System-C new-generation tape 
recorders. To start off with, we will have 
two VPR-2 transportable TV recorders 
(with their companion consoles which 
may be cased and transported sepa- 
rately), a slow-motion accessory which 
may be used with either recorder, a 
VPR-20 totally portable battery-driven 
recorder, which is compatible with the 
VPR-2s and two time base correctors. 

It seems to us that, as we are the 
Panavision representatives in Europe 
and elsewhere, it behooves us to go for 
the top-of-the-market TV recorders. We 
believe that Ampex fulfills that criterion. 
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The question of which camera to buy 
remains to be resolved. To conform to the 
full EBU Broadcast Standards, we shall 
be required to buy 1-inch cameras and for 
ENG and industrial use we shall require 
some 2/3-inch cameras. Our criterion 
demanding a camera with totally auto- 
matic line-up capability limits our choice, 
but is a necessity in the way we see these 
cameras being made available to users. 
We shall have to wait for the next TV 
exhibition at Montreux to see if there are 
any more alternatives from which to 
choose. 

Another factor affecting our choice is 
the possibility that both cameras and re- 
corders can be fitted with inter- 
changeable boards and, in the case of 
the recorders, the capstans also, to make 
them operate on NTSC, PAL, and 
SECAM standards. In our business this 
is an absolute must. 

Another interesting aspect of the ex- 
hibition to a filmmaker was the total ab- 
sence of any means for beautifying TV 
pictures or introducing art into the image. 
There are neither any facilities on any of 
the cameras and lenses present for plac- 
ing image enhancing filters, nor any fil- 
ters themselves. 

In cinematography, Directors of 
Photography use a wide variety of dif- 
fusers, fogs, low contrast filters, black 
nets, white nets, graduates, neutral den- 
sities, pola-screens, star filters, dif- 
fraction gratings and color correction and 
controlling filters to manipulate the 
image, either to make the subject more 
pleasant to behold or to help interpret the 
script by setting a mood. Comedies and 
news and documentary shoots are al- 
most the only exceptions. The matte-box 
is where the cinematographer weaves 
much of his image texture. 


Image controlling filters are definitely 
NIH in TV. “Not Invented Here”. 

Many stands demonstrating cameras 
and in some cases lenses, employed 
pretty young professional models to be 
subjects to show off the capabilities of 
their equipment. For sure the registration 
of every camera was optimum, the light- 
ing in all cases was hard and direct, soft 
lighting does not happen when demon- 
strating TV definition capability, close- 
ups on the long focus ends of zoom 
lenses with ratios exceeding 40:1 gave 
closeups of unbelievable clarity—and on 
top of this, electronic image enhance- 
ment circuitry was employed to crispen 
and sharpen the picture to the “nth de- 
gree” so that every pore and every blem- 
ish in the skin texture of these poor, unfor- 
tunate girls was displayed for all to see. 

I’m not sure they don’t have a good 
case for defamation of character or 
whatever. 

All that apart, TV equipment has made 
quantum steps in recent years. It is bet- 
ter, it is lighter and, using the 2/3 inch 
camera, it has an immediacy which is not 
only exciting, but is TV. And if the NTSC 
colors tend to vary, if it’s all a bit brash, so 
what? It’s exciting and it’s now. a 
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“Why we switched 
from tape to 16mm film 
halfway through’ 


After shooting 11 of 24 episodes, 


“The Next Step Beyond” switched to film 


John Newland 


66 Proctor & Gamble were used 


to 35mm film. It took me 
a year to persuade them to go with 
tape for Next Step Beyond; says 
John Newland. 


“The shows go to the affiliate 
stations on tape. And I had used 
tape on location before. Estimates 
we got suggested that tape would 
be less expensive for this series, too?’ 


“But on those previous loca- 
tion tape shows, I had directed 
and edited mostly in the monitor 
truck?’ says Mr. Newland. “Next 
Step Beyond had to be shot on 
more remote locations — and movie 
style. Directing from camera posi- 
tion, editing later?’ 


Multiple cameras 

“TI started out, years ago, in 
live television. I’m used to the time- 
saving rapidity of shooting with 
multiple video cameras and editing 
on the hoof. And I’ve often carried 
the multiple-camera method over 
into shooting film for television” 


“Our idea was to use the most 
efficient medium and style for this 
job. Tape seemed to add up... but 
there was no precedent for using it 
this way. After we started, we got 
several calls from other producers 
asking: How’s it going?” 
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for better images and lower cost. 


“That was a hard question to 
answer — because, early on, I knew 
we’d made a mistake. We allowed 
ourselves to be persuaded that it 
would get better; but the eleventh 
show was as intractable as the first?’ 


Long walks 

“It hit me one day that both 
Mike Sweeten and I were spending 
up to two hours of the ten-hour day 
walking back and forth from the set 
to the monitor truck. At one beach 
location, the truck was 100 yards 
away! That’s 300 feet of sand?’ 


Camera “B” crew (Bob 
Isenberg and Rick Nervik) 
covers another angle. 


“We also shot in gullies, for- 
ests, skyscrapers and goldmines... 
Everywhere, the video setup turned 
out to be impractical for our pur- 
poses;’ says Mr. Newland. ‘“‘Work- 
ing from a booth with standing sets 
would have been a different story?’ 


‘“‘We had to make these 
repeated journeys to the truck 
because only there could you really 
see the shot. And, in any case, we 
had to explain what we wanted to 
the engineer’’ 


Thin patience 
“The video outfit we were 
working with were all real pros — 
but the camera operators weren’t 
used to motion-picture work. Mike 
would have to tell one of them: Pan 


left a little... frame a little tighter 
... That wore my patience thin, 
because I was used to cameramen 
improving on what I ask them for’’ 


“The other major problem was 
the time and money spent editing 
the taped material. It took more 
than twice as long as estimated. 
The video people, again, were real 
pros. But it was hard for them (and 
for us) to make accurate estimates 
on these half-hour shows to be 
edited movie-style?’ 


Gossamer sheen 

“We had spent a lot of time 
working with the video people to 
replace the flat electronic look with 
a gossamer sheen reminiscent of 
film. At first, the affiliates had been 
nervous about that effect — but 
they had grown to love it. So had 
Proctor & Gamble?’ 


“Now, after eleven shows, I 
had to tell P&G we had changed 
our minds! We wanted to revert to 
film. OK, they finally said. And we 
wanted to go to 16mm. What?? 
they said’ 


“Eventually, I persuaded 
them to let me shoot one show in 
16mm. If I’d had my druthers, 
I’d have gone with the high-priced 
35mm gear and paid the tab. But 
I wanted two cameras...” 


Useful lesson 

“T was leery of sixteen, then. 
But I learned an invaluable lesson. 
After using those incredible little 
Arri cameras, I realize I don’t need 
35mm! For what I’m doing now, I 
wouldn’t use 35mm if I had a bil- 
lion-dollar budget?’ 


“The SR’s instant magazine 
change saved us endless time and 
rawstock. With two cameras run- 
ning, we would deliberately let one 
run out during a scene. Speed and 
spontaneity are what I’m always 
after — and those cameras gave me 
all I wanted and more”’ 
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Director of Pho 


tography Mike Sweeten (left) 


with Producer/Director John Newland (right): 
Two perspectives on the same tape/film story. 


“We went with 16mm partly 
because the lower rental costs let us 
keep the two-camera system. But 
we discovered that faster setups 
were saving us a day’s shooting on 
each show, at around $2,000 a day;’ 
says Mr. Newland. “In post-pro- 
duction, 16mm film was costing us 
five or six times less than tape?’ 


“With this equipment, I’m 
sold on 16mm. When I screened 
the first 16mm show for Proctor & 
Gamble, I said: Just remember one 
thing. The room is smaller. The 
screen is smaller. But the quality 
is identical. They bought it’’ 


n 


be | had never used tape before;’ 

says Director of Photog- 
raphy Mike Sweeten, “And I wasn’t 
crazy about the idea’ 


“But John Newland wanted a 
film look ...so it began to seem a 
challenge. The first setup was ex- 
actly that. A dimly lit bar interior 


up in Fillmore — about fifty foot- 
candles and a high contrast ratio?’ 


“To the video engineer, our 
methods must have seemed strange. 
Low-key lighting, not much fill, 
plus diffusion and low-contrast fil- 
ters! But that guy was a genius.’ 


“With his expert help, we 
began to get a pleasing quality. It 
wasn’t film — but it had less of the 
sterile look of tape. It was, really, a 
new look. People liked it?’ 


Slow setups 

“But the time-consuming set- 
ups began to wear..us down;’ says 
Mr. Sweeten. “‘Cables all the way 
back to the truck. Fifty-pound 
cameras that needed color calibra- 
tion for fifteen minutes every morn- 
ing. Color charts every time we 
changed tape reels’ 


“And you couldn’t judge color 
quality through the video camera’s 
finder, or even on the portable mon- 
itor. To make sure, we had to go 
back and look at every shot on the 
big screen in the truck” 


Unhelpful finder 
“The video finder doesn’t help 
the operator make subtle visual 
choices. They’re made by the engi- 
neer in the truck. The way it looks 
in the truck is the way it’s going 
home. You have to be there’ 


“‘T’d say our reasons for 
switching to film were 25% aes- 
thetic and 75% financial. 16mm 
was definitely cheaper —but at first 
I thought the equipment might be 
less than professional. I was wrong?’ 
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Friendly gear 
“We rented a pair of Arri SR 
cameras, and I was delighted with 
them. After the video equipment, 
the Arris seemed friendly — helping 
you see was was going on, helping 
you get the feel of it;’ says Mr. 
Sweeten. “I felt much more at 

home, I can tell you’ 


“Moves were faster. Setups 
were faster. Magazine changes were 
faster. The new operators were used 
to film. With two small, lightweight 
cameras shooting simultaneously, 
we got more footage and better 
footage. And the look of film”’ 


Mike Sweeten lines up 
a shot with Camera “A.” 


“With the Zeiss T1.3s, we 
never had to push the film. Once, 
we shot inside an enormous theater 
at twelve foot-candles! Underexpo- 
sure looks a lot more believable on 
film than it does on tape?’ 


Any location 
“We used the T1.3s on night 
exteriors, too. In fact, whatever the 
script called for, I could go to the 
location and just plunge right in. I 
knew that Eastman, Zeiss and Arri- 
flex could handle it?’ 


One Westchester Plaza, Elmsford, New York 
10523. (914) 592-8510. And 600 N. Victory 
Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 91502. (213) 841-7070 


In Canada: ARRI/NAGRA Inc., 6467 Northam, 
Mississauga, Ont. L4V 1J2. (416) 677-4033. 
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QN LOCATION WITH “DRIBBLE” WHERE Titi TAbL CORN GROWS 


On-the-spot ingenuity substitutes for money in this low-budget 
comedy feature which involves many tricky production elements 


By HERB A. LIGHTMAN 


CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 


Flying from California to lowa | ask my- 
self the question that | know will ulti- 
mately be asked of me: “Why are you 
flying so far across America to cover the 
filming of a low-budget feature comedy 
about a girls’ basketball team?” 

The answer is simpler than it seems. 
Contrary to what some people may sup- 
pose, American Cinematographer does 
not concentrate exclusively on 
blockbuster, super-expensive projects 
like STAR WARS, CLOSE EN- 
COUNTERS OF THE THIRD KIND and 
SUPERMAN. We cover those in depth, to 
be sure, because the technology is in- 
evitably of great interest to our readers. 
But on a low-budget feature involving 
rather intricate action, money is rarely 
available to do all of the tricky things indi- 
cated in the script. Instead of extra thou- 
sands (or millions) of dollars, the film- 
makers must use their ingenuity and, in 
the process, they often come up with in- 
novative techniques that may prove of 
great interest to readers of the journal 
who are in a similar bind for money. 
Hence my flight to lowa to observe the 
shooting of DRIBBLE, and following are 
some facts that | know about the produc- 
tion: 

In late 1976, writer-producer-director 
Michael de Gaetano began writing the 
first draft script for his third independent 
feature, DRIBBLE. De Gaetano’s first 
film, UFO: TARGET EARTH, was shot in 
Atlanta in 1974. It had a 14-day shooting 
schedule and came in for a total cost of 
around $70,000. While “UFO” was de 
Gaetano’s first “creative” effort, he had 
already spent a decade in film distribu- 
tion and promotion with Universal Marion 
Pictures, Cinerama: Releasing, and 
American National Enterprises (with 
whom he pioneered the pattern of “four- 
wall” distribution). De Gaetano’s pro- 
motional experience stood him in good 
stead in launching “UFO,” and the film 
preceded the current science fiction film 
boom by at least two years, having a suc- 
cessful theatrical run and in 1976 receiv- 
ing the highest rating (38 share) on the 
“CBS Late Night Movie.” 

HAUNTED, de Gaetano’s second film, 
made in 1977, was shot in 24 days ona 
budget of $134,000, starring Aldo Ray 
and Virtinia Mayo. Despite the highe: 
budget, HAUNTED suffered from severe 
underfinancing and the terror-suspense 
film has yet to receive more than scat- 
tered playdates. 


Undaunted, de Gaetano began a 
series of rewrites on his DRIBBLE script, 
the story of a women’s basketball team. 
The team is down on its luck, losing game 
after game, but the girls’ indomitable will 
keep them struggling on, even when 
things look blackest. The comedy spoof 
takes place in lowa, a state where inter- 


est in women’s sports has always been 
very high. 

Fortuitous good luck isn’t confined to 
the motion picture screen. Sometimes 
the behind-the-scenes events occur as 
though the plot mechanics had been 
worked out well in advance by a clever 
scenarist. Two weeks after completing 


Director Michael de Gaetano beams broadly, as Director of Photography William E. Hines 
lines up a hand-held shot in a greenhouse full of marijuana on lowa location for DRIBBLE. 
(BELOW) De Gaetano directs from a moving Jeep, with Arriflex 2C camera and Cooke 
20mm-100mm zoom lens in position. 
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(LEFT) De Gaetano checks Bill Hines’ suggested composition for a shot inside a gas station. (RIGHT) Bales of real lowa-grown marijuana 
surround the crew for a comedy sequence inside a greenhouse. Hines decided to silk the roof of the greenhouse in order to keep the direct 
sunlight from hitting the players. Since the silk diffused the sunlight, it also filled in dark aisleways with soft light. 


the final draft of DRIBBLE early in 1978, 
de Gaetano happened to spot a small ad 
in Daily Variety offering the sale of fran- 
chises for the Women’s Pro Basketball 
League (WBL), which had just been 
formed by Midwestern businessman, Bill 
Byrne, of Columbus, Ohio. 

Byrne felt that a Hollywood film could 
bring increased attention to women’s 
sports, and de Gaetano was quite sure 
that WBL could help the film attain an 
authentic atmosphere. Negotiations 
were sweetened when the WBL, which 
today has eight teams franchised, 
arranged to have.the lowa Cornets— 
owned by Cedar Rapids businessman, 
George P. Nissen, who specializes in 
gymnastics equipment—participate in 
the filming. 

At this writing the crew is about two 
weeks into its five-week shooting 
schedule. I’ve read the script and there 
are some ambitious sequences. | keep 
wondering how they will get all that done 
in just five weeks. 


Cornfield with Landing Lights 


lowa is known for its incredible har- 
vests of corn and over the phone Pro- 
ducer Nicholas Nizich had told me that 
the airport at Cedar Rapids is “a cornfield 
with landing lights.” | take this with a grain 
of salt, certain that he must be exaggerat- 
ing, but when | look out of the airplane 
window just before landing, | note that the 
stalks of corn actually do grow right up to 
the runways. One slightly erratic landing 
and it’s corn-on-the-cob time. 

Once on Terra Firma, | am transported 
directly to the filming location, which at 
the moment is the gymnasium of Regis 
High School. There | enjoy a reunion with 
Michael de Gaetano, Nick Nizich and 
Director of Photography Bill Hines. The 
youthful members of the crew are work- 
ing away like beavers, but there is a re- 
laxed quality about the scene and 


everyone seems to be having a good 
time. From long experience | can tell that 
this is a happy company. 

| ask Michael how it’s been going up 
until now and he says, “The big problem 
is in trying to recreate real basketball 
games and not have them look faked. We 
have fantastic ballplayers and they’re all 
dedicated to veracity and integrity in get- 
ting the plays onto the screen. 

“I’m trying to capture some of the feel- 
ing of SLAPSHOT, but without the raw 
humor, because we want a PG rating. 
The local people are just fantastic—so 
pleasant and cooperative. I’m sure | 
never could have made this picture any- 
where else in the country. 

“I’m working again with Bill Hines as 
Director of Photography. He did a beauti- 
ful job on HAUNTED and he’s very 


meticulous, as you know. He’s a crafts- 
man who respects the medium—and he 
also respects the problems that a director 
has. He’s very easy to work with and he’s 
dedicated, which is very important.’ 

From my own -acquaintanceship with 
Bill Hines | know that he is all of those 
things and his photography looks great 
on the screen. Just now he’s anxious to 
show me the special rigs which his crew 
has whomped up to meet the very special 
demands of this shoot—and | try them all 
out. 

First there is a very low-slung camera 
platform on casters with a railing around 
it and an underhang mount which per- 
mits the camera lens to move about just a 
few inches off the floor. By lying flat on my 
belly, with the grips pulling the dolly 
Continued on Page 502 


Stunt driver Bill Couch holds an over-size Venus Flytrap which goes berserk in the picture, 
snapping its jaws like castenets at everything in sight. An Eyemo camera mounted on the 
roll bar films the action as he drives along. Gags like this add to the general wackiness of 
the action. 
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SAMUELSON 
FULM SERVICE 
LIMITED 


303/315 Cricklewood Bdy. 
London NW2 6PQ 

Tel: (01) 452 8090, Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


SAMUELSON 
ALGA.CINEMA 


SARL 


24/26 Rue Jean Moulin 

94 Vincennes, nr. Paris, France 
Tel: 328 58 30, Telex: 670260F 
Cables: Samcine Paris 


SAMUELSON 
ALGA SALES 


122 Champs Elysees 
75008 Paris, France 
Tel: 359 35 33 


SAMUELSON 
FILM SERVICE 
AUSTRALIA 
(Pty) LIMITED 


25 Sirius Road, Lane Cove 
Sydney 2066, N.S.W., Australia 
Tel: 428 5300, Telex: 71 25188 
Cables: Samsmeal Sydney 


25 Lothian Street, N. Melbourne 
Victoria 3051, Australia 
Tel: 3295155 


SAMCINE 
SALES 
LIMITED 


303/315 Cricklewood Bdy. 
London NW2 6PQ, England 

Tel: (01) 450 4550, Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


SAMUELSON 
GENOP 
(Pty) LIMITED 


Genop House, 15 Hulbert Road 
New Centre, Johannesburg, S. Africa 
Tel: 836 4275, Telex: 43 0057 
Cables: Genop Johannesburg 


Le 
SAMFREIGHT LIMITED 


Rooms 59/60G, Building 521 
London Heathrow Airport 
Hounslow, Middx., England 

Tel: (01) 897 2851, Telex: 22197 
Cables: Samfreight London 


V2 Cricklewood Lane 

London NW2 2DP, England 

Tel: (01) 452 5477, Telex; 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


Samcine 
_Rigidise 
Cases 


SAMCINE CASES FEATURE: 
Double-lipped weather- 
resistant seal all around the 
lid. 

Strong full-length hinge. 
Special compartments and 
partitions can be included. 
Shaped foam lining to hold 
contents securely. 

Standard, locking or 
recessed catches. 

‘Suitcase’ or recessed handle 
Hand-welded seams _ for 
maximum strength. 
Coloured nylon __ finishes 
available to special order. 
Protective nylon corners. 


TFuile~ Made to your Specification 


Samcine Rigidised Cases are the most sensible 
answer to the problem of how to protect and 
transport delicate and expensive equipment of 
all kinds. 

Samcine Rigidised Cases are used by inter- 
national film and television companies, the 


electronics industry, photographers, rock bands 


and others whose equipment must very often 
be air-freighted all over the world, people who 
must rely on the tools of their trade to be in 
working order when they arrive. They know 
that cheap cases which are either too fragile 
or heavy are a false economy. 

Expensive equipment deserves the best. 


Samcine cases are designed and built in our 
own factory to the very highest standards, 
using rigidised aluminium, a material with an 
unsurpassed strength to weight ratio combined 
with a considerable resistance to unsightly 
external markings which so often spoil the 
look of conventional cases. 

Samcine Rigidised Aluminium Cases are 
available tailor made in virtually any size or 
shape with a choice of fittings and finishes, 
and in eight stock sizes ranging from 14x 10 x 
4%”"" to 24x 15x 6%". 


Available in the United States from IMAGE DEVICES INC. 1825 N.E. 149th Street, P.O. Box 610606 MIAMI, 
FLORIDA 331 81 Tel: (305) 945 1111, TWX: 810/845 4242, Telex: 51-9348. 
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MPL ChromaLite 


The world looks a little different with 

MPL ChromaLite. You'll see less grain. A little 
less contrast. Natural light sources will look more 
natural because they won’t “bloom” as much. 
And you'll notice more detail in the shadows. 


MPL ChromaLite can also be useful if you’re 
inclined to push your film a stop or two. It 
reduces the contrast and graininess associated 4 
with forced processing. LARA K | 
781 South Main Street 
Memphis, Tenn. 38101 
(901) 774-4944 


MPL ChromaLite is our exclusive process to 
enhance the image characteristics of 7247. The 
cost is reasonable, so try it. And see the world. 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., Piedmont Division, 2547 South Boulevard, Charlotte, North Carolina 28203, (704) 525-5446 
CINE-CRAFT LABORATORIES, INC., 45 North Texas Avenue, Orlando, Florida 32805, (305) 298-0012 
CINE-CRAFT LABORATORIES, INC., 36414 San Fernando Boulevard North, Burbank, California 91505, (213) 843-7036. 
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A.S.C. MOURNS THE PASSING OF ITS PRESIDENT, WINTON C. HOCH 


On March 21, 1979, Winton C. Hoch, 
ASC, recently-elected President of the 
American Society of Cinematographers, 
passed away. It marked the passing of a 
superb cinematographer and a great 
gentleman. Winton was one of the few 
people in the motion picture industry who 
always wore a Suit coat and tie while at 
work. His philosophy was: “If you look 
and act like a gentleman on the set, they 
won't know what to do with you—and, 
therefore, you'll have the upper hand.” 

There is a story about a director who 
had to talk with a particularly foul- 
mouthed producer. He asked Hoch to ac- 
company him on the interview. Hoch said 
he would go along but “What would | be 
doing there?” The director said that if he 
were along the producer would curb his 


tongue, and he did. 

This is only the tip of an extremely large 
iceberg. Winton C. Hoch was an inventor, 
scholar, cinematographer (winning three 
Oscars, one Emmy, and one Look 
Award), physicist, sometime chemist, 
hod-carrier, messenger boy, father and 
loving and loved husband. 

Hoch was born in Storm Lake, lowa but 
his family moved to California because of 
his father’s health. They settled in Pacific 
Palisades and his father, a jeweler, went 
into the outdoor business of construction. 
Augustus Hoch later invented a machine 
for making cement blocks which elimi- 
nated the tedious task of handmaking 
them. The U.S. Patent Office records 
patents for two generations of Hochs, 
Augustus and Winton. 


WINTON C. HOCH, ASC—1905-1979 


apes, 


Graduating from Santa Monica High 
School, Winton worked his way through 
the California Institute of Technology in 
Pasadena as a messenger boy and bus 
driver. As a delivery boy for the Cannon- 
ball Express Service, he entered his first 
studio, Paramount. He had been rushing 
to make a delivery at the Studio when a 
policeman stopped him at the gates for 
some minor infraction. Since Hoch was 
pressed for time he talked the officer into 
accompanying him into the studio while 
he made his delivery. The officer came 
along to make sure he wasn’t being bam- 
boozled. When they reached the execu- 
tive’s office, the executive asked the 
policeman, “What in hell are you doing 
here?” The policeman was routed and 
Hoch didn’t have to deal with him after- 
wards. 

Many years later when Hoch was a 
successful cinematographer living in 
Stone Canyon, a Cannonball Express de- 
livery man made a delivery to his home 
while Hoch was there. He was so elated 
to see a member of the old firm that he 
invited him in for a drink. 

Although majoring in chemistry at Cal 
Tech, Hoch couldn't stand the bad smells 
in the laboratory and decided to change 
his major to physics, a much less odif- 
erous endeavor. 

Due to the depression, he had to drop 
out for atime and worked as a hod-carrier 
until he had enough money to pay his 
next tuition. He graduated in 1931. 

There were seven men in that class 
graduating in physics and all seven of 
them applied immediately to Technicolor 
for their one opening. Hoch was chosen 
from among that group and worked for 
Technicolor for the next twenty years. 
During that time he helped develop their 
three-strip color process and dealt with 
many other optical problems, developing 
quite a number of devices which were 
patented by Technicolor. 

In the late Thirties, Hoch did some 
work for M.G.M. on background projec- 
tion and in the early Fifties he developed 
a lens for Cinerama to eliminate the three 
cameras. 

During the Second World War, Hoch 
returned his February 1, 1943 dues 
statement with the message: “Please list 
me as ‘commercially inactive’ for the du- 
ration of the War. Lt. Winton C. Hoch, 
U.S.N.R.” His assignment at that time 
was to be in charge of all the photo- 
graphic equipment in the Photo Science 
Laboratory at the Anacostia Naval Air 
Station. He told how he was assigned toa 
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Winton Hoch on location for the fantasy 
feature, ROBINSON CRUSOE ON MARS. 
He had an imaginative flair for filming such 
subjects. 


desk job and held responsible for all the 
photographic equipment. As he talked 
about having to shuffle papers and how 
all the equipment was virtually in his 
name and he had to account for all of it, 
his mind was thinking of something else. 
Finally he said, “If | had lost any of that | 
would have been in real trouble. Now | 
know why the Captain goes down with 
the ship.” 

He didn’t remain chained to that desk. 
He later went on many top-secret photo- 
graphic missions, including the assembly 
of the first atomic bomb at Los Alamos. 

After leaving the service he did a pic- 
ture for R.K.O. with Joseph Valentine, 
ASC, and William V. Skall, ASC, called 
JOAN OF ARC for which he received an 


Academy Award. The next year he made 
SHE WORE A YELLOW RIBBON, again 
for R.K.O., and again he received an 
Academy Award. In 1952 he received a 
third Oscar for THE QUIET MAN which 
he shot with Archie Stout, ASC, for Ar- 
gosy. 

In 1957 while he was Director of 
Photography for C. V. Whitney Pictures, 
Inc., he made a movie in Iran called 
“GRASS” which portrays the age-old, 
semi-annual, several-weeks’ trek of 
50,000 members of the Bakhtiari tribe 
and their animals across icy rivers and 
12,000-foot snow-capped peaks. There 
is a picture extant of that gentleman, Win- 
ton C. Hoch, setting out on the journey in 
suit coat and tie. There is testimony that 
this impeccable exterior did not survive 
the trip, but his impeccable interior re- 
mained unperturbed. 

During the Fifties he made such 
movies as THE SUNDOWNERS, 
THUNDER IN THE DUST, JET PILOT, 
BIRD OF PARADISE, HALLS OF 
MONTEZUMA, RETURN TO PARA- 
DISE, THE REDHEAD FROM WY- 
OMING, MISTER ROBERTS, THE 
SEARCHERS, SO ALONE, THIS 
EARTH IS MINE, THE MISSOURI 
TRAVELLER, THE YOUNG LAND, 
DARBY O’GILL AND THE LITTLE 
PEOPLE, and THE BIG CIRCUS. 

In 1966 he received an Emmy for his 
color photography for the TV series, 
VOYAGE TO THE BOTTOM OF THE 
SEA. He also did THE LOST WORLD, 
SERGEANTS 3, FIVE WEEKS IN A 
BALLOON, ROBINSON CRUSOE ON 
MARS, and THE GREEN BERETS. 

Although never really retiring, Hoch cut 
down on the number of pictures he did 
during the Seventies and spent much of 
his time working on a 3-D system called 
Impact 3-D. In the past year great strides 
have been made in the system and his 


Hoch accepted his second Academy Oscar 
from the hands of the late Dick Powell in 
1950 for his photography of SHE WORE A 
YELLOW RIBBON. 


son David will carry on the project. 

In 1971 he was elected a Fellow of the 
SMPTE and wrote several papers for 
their journal, he was a member of the 
Director's Guild of America and the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sci- 
ences. Winton Hoch joined the American 
Society of Cinematographers in 1938 and 
in 1952 was elected to the Board of Gov- 
ernors as an alternate. He served this 
body on the Board and as an officer of the 
Corporation steadily since 1952 and was 
elected President of the organization in 
January of this year. 

Winton C. Hoch, ASC, will be missed 
by all of us. He was a gentleman and a 
scholar and it was a natural phenome- 
non, not an act of Congress. a 


(LEFT) Joseph Valentine, ASC; William V. Skall, ASC and Winton C. Hoch, ASC, shared the “Best Cinematography” Academy Award in 1949 
for their joint efforts in photographing JOAN OF ARC. Hoch was awarded a third Oscar in 1953 (shared with Archie Stout, ASC) for THE 
QUIET MAN. (RIGHT) Winton Hoch got into the spirit of the subject matter in 1953 by wearing a Polynesian shirt while filming RETURN TO 
PARADISE. 
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New techniques from the new technology 


Camera, film, lights, lenses. 


Co-sponsored by Arriflex 
Corporation and us, this Open 
House will use the 16SR as an 
exemplar of the innovations in 
16mm film-making that have 
recently evolved. 


The new Arri film “16SR 
Closeup” will be screened, 
together with test films and 
35mm slides for detail and 
emphasis. There will be a 
hands-on demonstration of the 
camera. And there will be 
informal instruction from an 


Arri technician on user care 
and maintenance of 16mm 
cameras in general. 
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examine such things as the 
Zeiss T1.3 lenses, the 16SR 
video coupling, the new high- 
powered batteries and light- 
weight production matte- 
boxes, the Bridge Plate, the 
IRT time-base coding system, 
the ARRI HMI lights, the 
Sachtler fluid tripod heads and, 
of course, the 16SR itself. 
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“OSCARISMS” 
Continued from Page 473 


A movie called LOST WEEKEND re- 
ceived a terrible response when first pre- 
viewed in 1945. Studio executives im- 
mediately wrote it off as a disaster. 
Nevertheless, the picture went on to play 
the Bel-Air circuit and eventually gen- 
erated good word-of-mouth. In fact, the 
word-of-mouth was so good that the film 
took Best Picture the following year. 

kk 

When the winner can’t make it to Os- 
car, Oscar makes it to the winner. Such 
was the case in 1946 as sentimental fa- 
vorite Joan Crawford lay sick in bed with 
the flu. A visit from Oscar and the press 
quickly lifted her spirits. 

* kk 

In response to Bob Hope’s yearly gags 
regarding the fact that he never got an 
Oscar, the Academy in 1947 decided to 
present the comedian with a statuette . . . 
which stood only one inch tall. Said 
Hope: “They made this out of left-overs.” 

xk 

Ethel Barrymore, well-known for her 
dislike of the movie, HAMLET, was the 
one who ended up announcing it as the 
Best Picture of 1948. 

kk 

A brand new self-service gas station 
several blocks away from the Academy 
Theater employed almost as many 
searchlights as the theater on Awards 
Night, 1949. 


Producer Dino De Laurentiis asked the 
Academy in 1977 if the ape from his KING 
KONG could qualify for the “Best Actor” 
Oscar. Quipped Bob Hope, “If he loses, 
who’s going to tell him?” 


Two late and great cinematographers, Leon Shamroy, ASC (left), and James Wong Howe, 
ASC, receive from Jimmy Stewart their Oscars for CLEOPATRA and HUD, respectively. The 
diminutive Howe (who had previously won the top award for his photography of THE ROSE 
TATTOO), was almost concealed by the lectern. At the time of his death, Shamroy had been 
awarded four Oscars and countless nominations. 


The biggest sensation of the 1951 
ceremonies was Marlene Dietrich. She 
presented an Oscar—and her figure—in 
a very clinging dress that left the 
audience with their jaws on the floor. 

kkk 

People were wondering if most 
Academy voters were MGM employees, 
following a surprise Best Picture win by 
MGM's AN AMERICAN IN PARIS in 
1952. It had been widely expected that A 
PLACE IN THE SUN or A STREETCAR 
NAMED DESIRE would take the prize. In 
fact, MGM placed an ad in the next day’s 
newspapers featuring a caricature of the 
MGM lion trademark telling an Oscar 
statuette, “Honestly, | was just standing 
‘In the Sun’ waiting for ‘A Streetcar: ” 

kk 

A sneak preview had at first proven 
Stanley Kramer’s HIGH NOON to be a 
flop. Faced with trouble, somebody sug- 
gested throwing out half the material and 
connecting the remaining scenes with a 
western theme. Dimitri Tiomkin was 


pulled in to write the melody, Ned 
Washington the words, and Tex Ritter the 
vocalizing. In 1953, the film won numer- 
ous Oscars, including Best Song (the 
first title tune to be so named). 

kkk 


The song Cal/ Me Irresponsible had 
been written for a 1954 Bing Crosby 
movie but was not used in the film’s final 
mix. The piece was shelved and left to 
gather dust for about ten years. In 1963, it 
was decided that the song would suit a 
new film, PAPA’S DELICATE CONDI- 
TION. Having retained its eligibility for a 
decade, the tune was nominated for a 
Best Song Oscar in 1964 and was voted a 
winner. 

kkk 

One Oscar nearly froze in 1955. Not 
having been picked up at the ceremonies 
by winner Greta Garbo, the trophy was 
mailed to her home in New York. Since 
she wasn't home, the postman left the 
box on her doorstep. It was soon buried 
by falling snow and wasn’t found until 
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three days later. 
kk 
Oldsmobile sponsored the 1956 
Awards, causing Bob Hope to step down 
as M.C. due to a sponsor conflict with the 
backers of his own show. Jerry Lewis 
graciously took the reins for him. 
kk 
The entire movie industry felt the 
repercussions of the 1949 “Stromboli Af- 
fair” Roberto Rossellini, co-author of 
PAISAN, became a celebrated figure that 
year due to his affair with actress Ingrid 
Bergman on the island of Stromboli. A 
shortage of good product coupled with 
the impact of TV had left Hollywood des- 
perate for support, and the public’s dis- 
pleasure with the notorious romance 
didn’t help the situation. Rossellini was 
ignored when the Oscars were handed 
out the following year, and Miss Bergman 
went into exile until 1957, when her peers 
honored her for ANASTASIA. 
kk 
Acrackpot telephoned the Pantages in 
1959 and threatened to throw a bomb into 
the theater during the Award ceremonies. 
Fifty extra police were called in to join the 
usual 140. 
kk 
Shelley Winters, Best Supporting Ac- 
tress winner for THE DIARY OF ANNE 
FRANK in 1960, would 16 years later do- 
nate her Oscar to the Anne Frank 
Museum in Amsterdam—the actual 
house where the thirteen-year-old Anne, 
in 1942, wrote her journal. At first, the 
Museum turned down the trophy be- 
cause they couldn’t decide what to do 
with it. Eventually they changed their 
mind and accepted the statuette during a 
ceremony that was attended by Anne 
Frank’s father, Otto. 
kkk 
During the 1961 after-show party at the 
Beverly Hilton, a waitress presented Bob 
Hope with a plastic Oscar from the des- 
sert. And the following year, professional 
gate-crasher Stan Berman bypassed 125 
guards, stormed on stage and presented 
Hope with a special home-made Oscar. 
kk 
When 4-foot 11-inch James Wong 
Howe, ASC arrived on stage to accept 
the 1963 Cinematography Award for his 
work on HUD, he nearly disappeared 
from view behind the lectern. 
kk 
Sidney Poitier was only the second 
black to win an Oscar in 36 years of 
Academy Awards. After Poitier accepted 
the trophy for his work in LILIES OF THE 
FIELD, an ebullient Sammy Davis Jr. 
broke into song and dance backstage— 
nearly stealing attention from the 
onstage presentation of the 1964 Best 
Picture Award. Meanwhile, defeated 
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In response to Bob Hope’s yearly gags regarding the fact that he had never won an Oscar, 
the Academy in 1947 decided to present the comedian with a statuette. . . which stood only 


one inch tall. Said Hope: ‘“‘They made this one out of left-overs.”’ 


nominee Albert Finney celebrated Sid- 
ney’s win aboard his catamaran off 
Waikiki Beach. 
kk 
The surprise winner of 1966 was Lee 
Marvin, voted Best Actor for CAT BAL- 
LOU. In his acceptance speech, Lee 


thanked his horse. 
kk 
“| looked at a picture the other day by a 
French director, (Claude) Lelouch. He 
got the Academy Award for A MAN AND 
A WOMAN. Lelouch made that picture 
Continued on Page 498 


When French Director Claude Lelouch won the “Best Foreign Film’’ Oscar for AMAN AND 
A WOMAN, veteran Director of Photography Hal Mohr, ASC (himself an Oscar-winner for A 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM and PHANTOM OF THE OPERA), said, “‘He made that 
picture with practically no money, but he showed a spark of genius, and | think the award 


was well-deserved.” 
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EDITION 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
TWO VETERAN CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


CHARLES G. CLARKE, A.S.C. 
and 
WALTER STRENGE, A.S.C. 


This easy-to-carry, pocket-size, concise, book 
contains practical, informative text, tables, 
charts, diagrams, drawings and listings of all the 
latest production equipment and filming tech- 
niques in use today! 

Completely updated Filter, Lighting and ney ees printed on the edge of every right- 

- ; and page provides INSTANT INDEX for 

Lens sections. Data on most recent cam epdickly: Iseadlica Hesbed sal 

era developments. Complete shooting 

data for Theatrical, Non-theatrical and 

Television cinematographers filming THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER MANUAL 
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10,000 Rosco and Lee color sheets and 
rolls of reflective, diffusing, color- 
correcting media always in stock—plus 
all the newest, like new super-thin 
2-mil for TV and % -inch 4’x 8’ 

panels for display. Everything for 

the professional—ready for 

immediate off-the-shelf delivery! 

Send $1 for complete swatchbook. 


Complete line of Supersaturated 
Roscopaint in stock for immediate 
delivery—literature on request. 
Nationwide service for over 25 years. 
Same-day shipment anywhere in US. 
Rush delivery in Manhattan. 


MOVING? 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
6 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Miss/Mrs./Mr. eT 


Name ~ (please print) 


New Address 


MAIL TO 
AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER 
P.0. Box 2730 
Hollywood, Ca. 
90028 


This 
Publication.... 


is Available in 
MICROFORM 


For Complete Information 


WRITE : ; : 
University 


Microfilms 
International 


ATTACH LABEL HERE for address change or 
inquiry. If you are receiving duplicate copies of 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, please send both 
labels. If moving, list new address above. 


(212) JUdson 6-1620 


BARBIZON ELECTRIC 


426 W. 55, NYC 10019 


Dept. F.A. 

300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 
U.S.A. 


Dept. F.A. 

18 Bedford Row 
London, WC1R 4EJ 
England 


Professional Five-Light 
4.3KW “Quartz” Lighting Kit 


. . . for Studio and 
Location Lighting 


The CP/PRO-KIT offers 

maximum versatility and portability 

for both studio and location operation. 

It includes: 0 Two focusing 1000-watt 

spot lights and two focusing 650-watt 

spot lights (all four above 

luminaires supplied with detachable 

rotating four-leaf barndoors) 

XO One 1000-watt fill light (broad) with 
integral four-leaf barndoor CO) Four 

diffusion frame holders with spun glass 

C1 Two gaffer grips 0 Three professional-type 
stainless steel light stands CF Five 15 ft. 
three-wire cables 0 A sturdy aluminum carrying 
case, measuring only 26” x 202” x 934”. 
CP/PRO-KIT total weight: 69 Ibs. 


4/ 1000W 
1 Focusin 
Spot Lights 


Focusing N@ 
Spot Lights 


For further information, please write to: 


cinema] = onoduces 


Technology InThe Service Of Creativity 


2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 


Rene Telephone: (213) 478-0711 @ Telex: 69-1339 m Cable: Cinedevco 


| Fill Light (Broad) 
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NEW, ADJUSTABLE 
BALANCE, QUICK RELEASE 


PLATFORM. 


The Model 50-D Fluid Head can 
be ordered with one of six different 
platforms. Each has its special fea- 
tures and purposes, but our newest 
is the ultimate. 

First, it has a unique camera mount- 
ing plate which can be attached to 
your camera in one of eight different 
positions. This is used to balance 
your camera on the head, greatly 
improving the head’s performance. 

Besides an adjustable camera 
mounting plate, the entire platform 
(with camera atop) can be shifted 


back and forth on the head so that 
you can find the precise center of 
gravity for whatever particular gear 
you're using at any given moment, 
such as heavy lenses, large maga- 
zines, etc. 

It takes only a second to release 
your entire camera with O'Connor's 
new quick release option. To prevent 
accidental releases, it has a built-in 
safety feature. 


WITH BASES, 


WE'RE LOADED. 


The Model 50 can be ordered with 
one of six bases. Besides two Pro 
Jr. types, Mitchell, Arri 16 and 
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>, VERSATILE. 


O’Connor Model-50. 
A fluid head 


with 378 combinations. 


Arri 35, we also offer the O’Connor 
Claw Ball Base with the “ultra positive 
grip: The distinctive aluminum ridges 


dramatically increase the holding 
power with far less effort needed to 
secure it in position. This Claw Ball 
design can also be adjusted +15° 

to the horizontal plane within the top 
casting of the tripod to correct or 
alter your panning plane. 


O'CONNOR 
COUNTERBALANCE 
DEFIES 
GRAVITY. 


Three coun- 
terbalance 
spring options 
are available for the 
Model 50. It is important that you 
use the proper method to deter- 
mine which spring is correct for 
your needs. If you’re not sure, 
consult an O'Connor dealer 
or talk to us direct. 

When you have the correct 
counterbalance spring, you 
should be able to stop the 
camera at any point in the 
normal tilting range and release the 
handle without the camera moving. 


And it should take no more effort 

to tilt it upward than it does to tilt 

it downward. We specifically design 
counterbalance into all our heads to 
correct this natural act of gravity so 
that your “tilts” are as steady as 

your ‘“‘pans:’ 


MORE CONTROLS 
FOR MORE CONTROL. 


Like all O'Connor heads, the Model 
50 is designed to provide maximum 
versatility. Separate controls for the 
pan drag, pan lock, tilt drag and tilt 
lock—all improve the flexibility and 
repeatability of camera movement. 


O’CONNOR HAS 
MORE OPTIONS. 


More options mean a more 
mm versatile system for you. In 
i addition to some of the 
items already mentioned 
i, for the Model 50, we 
also have adjustable 
double video handles, 
hi-hats, cases, adapters, 
teak tripods and the 
ever amazing 
Hydro-ped. 


ORDER IT 
YOUR WAY. 


The basic O’Connor 
Model 50 fluid camera 
head can be ordered 378 
different ways. If you’re 
not sure how you want yours, maybe 
you should send for our brochure and 
price list to help you pick the equip- 
ment that’s perfect for your needs. 


FLUID CAMERA HEADS 


O'Connor Engineering Labs., Inc., 100 Kalmus Drive, Costa Mesa, CA 92626 « Phone (714) 979-3993 » TELEX 685 641 
O’Connor Engineering Ltd., 11 Rue des Moraines, 1227 Carouge, Geneva, Switzerland « Phone (022) 42 79 38 * TELEX 23 329 


| “OSCARISMS” 


p=) ; i 
A study of the Motion Picture and COPS DIY amt 
mie pines degree program, taught by a distin- a spark of genius, and | think the award 
el §©=COLLEGE = guished faculty. was well deserved ... It’s what these 
R ra Now Registering. Write for a descrip- tight-pants phonies, who were ushers in 
= Po} . television yesterday and the darlings of 
tive brochure. ; 
a a the motion picture industry today, think 
ae a they're doing. They can’t hold a candle to 
COLUMBIA é 
someone like Lelouch. That picture is an 
mel §6=6 COLLEGE = CO & U M B | A CO L L E G E outstanding example of what the phonies 
ad = do so badly.’ 
= a 925 No. La Bisa Ave. _Hal Mohr, ASC 
Hollywood, Calif. 90038 Academy Cinematographic Committee 
Approved for Veterans 851-0550 “The Real Tinsel,” 1970 


kkk 

John Chambers was presented with a 
special award in 1969 for his remarkable 
make-up work in THE PLANET OF THE 
APES. The trophy was brought to him by 
... a chimpanzee. 

kkk 

PATTON’s George C. Scott was 
named Best Actor of 1970 in spite of his 
early announcement saying that he did 
not want the award. Producer Frank 
McCarthy picked up Scott’s trophy; he 
had fought for twenty years to get PAT- 
TON made. Scott didn’t watch the 
Awards on TV, and did not hear of his win 
until the next morning when his son 
phoned him. The actor did not object 
when it was suggested that his Oscar be 
presented to the General George S. Pat- 
ton Museum in Kentucky. 

kk 

The first black musician ever to -con- 
duct at the Awards was Quincy Jones in 
1971. Jones abandoned his conducting 
chores for a moment that night in order to 
accept the first award ever presented for 
a Best Song Score. It went to The Beatles 


’ IT for LET IT BE. 
EVER HING IN J Fond Hh d for her 1971 
ane Fonda, nominated for her 

VIDEO EQUIPMENT RENTALS performance in KLUTE, announced prior 
to the ’72 Awards Show, “Right Git 

FROM THE PEOPLE take mnalics ahi bee oak pees 

int ts, not f th . Cer- 

WHO BRING YOU Iainit tor aly Horna /AVUETEoMe 

declared Best A ‘a II 

EVERYTHING IN expeeietTtnen (etiece neste 

FILM EQUIPMENT RENTALS. | Fooning s mcure of anise ona 
boo’s, Fonda thanked “all of you who ap- 

plauded. There’s a great deal to say and 

I’m not going to say it tonight.” It was later 

reported that her father Henry had per- 


suaded Jane to keep her cool in the event 
of a win. 


kkk 


A funny thing happened on the way to 
the Oscar Show in 1973. Charlton Hes- 
ton, one of the four co-hosts that evening, 


<< camera service center, INC. | 2.2 teue oan. cin 


625 West 54th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019, (212) 757-0906 ton and broke up the audience by simply 


The world’s finest maintained Motion Picture & Video Tape Equipment. 
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You can expect more from a Bauer 16mm movie projector. Because 
Bauer has more. Like a unique four-tooth claw that means gentler film 
handling, longer film life, perfect film registration—even the smooth 

transport and projection of film with damaged perforations. 


Bauer does more. “Open automatic” film system lets you thread film 
automatically or manually...and remove or rethread film at any point. 
Film sensor switch shuts projector off, at film end or in case of 
film break, automatically. 
»dels to project silent, optical or magnetic sound 
ording. Switchable input 


Ask us to prove it... 
DIT arn condy tetind outwhivs Bauer does more. 


_ Send complete information. 


i / Company — — ae 
g \ E 


’ Address 
City 
My tiocal AV Dealer c=. ee Uniqué Bauer 


sere’ Bauer Division = mm)  _—s-: four-tooth © 
Berkey Marketing Companies | film-transport © 
25-20 Brooklyn-Queens Expressway West LOWE) I claw 
° Woodside, NY 11377 ae 


$: “Takes” at 3,_ 
2” and operates 
Attractive and — 


BIRNS & SAV 
~“¥626 NORTH HIGHL 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA S938 - (213) 466-8211 


Two Heads 


Everybody knows two heads are better than one. This is 
no exception. A “State of the Art” film camera; a sophis- 
ticated ENG/EFP video camera. 


To meet video production, head-on, Victor Duncan, the 
largest Midwest film equipment supplier, is now offering 
production equipment services for the electronic video 
producer. 


Our rental and sales inventories now include the very 
latest in professional equipment for the ENG/EFP video 
producer; MNC-71CP prism optics video cameras, 
Bosch 1” portable recorders, JVC and Sony 3/4” porta- 
ble recorders, Tektronix and Videotek monitors and 
video editing equipment. 


If you need two heads, contact Victor Duncan for all your 
equipment needs. ..film or video. 


Bar 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 
Film & Video Production Equipment 


CHICAGO 
200 East Ontario, Chicago, IL 60611 (312) 321-9406 
DALLAS 
2659 Fondren, Dallas, TX 75206 (214) 369-1165 
DETROIT 
32380 Howard, Madison Hgts., MI 48071 (313) 589-1900 


reading the cue cards. The lines he de- 
livered had been custom-written for Hes- 
ton and contained references to some of 
Heston’s films. “This isn’t my bag,” com- 
plained Eastwood. “Who do they get? 
Someone who hasn’t said twelve words in 
twelve movies.” The nervous actor was 
put at ease fifteen minutes later when 
Heston arrived and took over. 


kk 
“It just occurred to me that it might be 
an educational thing to do. You know, 
people shouldn’t be ashamed of being 
nude in public. Besides—it’s a hell of a 
way to launch a career.” So said Holly- 
wood advertising man Robert Opel, who 
streaked nude across the Pavilion stage 
during the 1974 ceremonies while David 
Niven was on camera. Niven later said 
that he had expected the show to be 
streaked—but hopefully, he said, by Mae 
West. 
kkk 
In accepting the 1975 Best Actress 
Oscar, Louise Fletcher used not only 
words, but sign language. Her deaf par- 
ents were watching the telecast from 
their home in Birmingham. 
kkk 
George Burns was a sentimental favor- 
ite in 1976. He hadn't made a film in 37 
years prior to THE SUNSHINE BOYS, 
yet was named Best Supporting Actor for 
his work in the picture. Jack Nicholson, 
finally a winner after five nominations, 
said his Best Actor Award (for his per- 
formance as McMurphy in ONE FLEW 
OVER THE CUCKOO’S NEST) proved 
that “there are as many nuts in the 
Academy” as anywhere. 
kkk 
Dino De Laurentiis asked the Academy 
in 1977 if the ape from his KING KONG 
remake could qualify for a Best Actor 
nomination. Bob Hope immediately put 
himself on the record as being against it: 
“If he loses, who’s going to tell him?” The 
Academy was also against the idea, but 
for a different reason. They explained 
that only a human being could qualify for 
that category. Although human being 
Rick Baker acted out most of Kong’s 
scenes in a monkey suit, the Academy 
insisted the gorilla was an “effect.” When 
that “effect” was awarded a special 
trophy by the Academy, three members 
of the effects committee resigned in pro- 
test. They called the film’s special effects 
work “laughable,” and claimed that De 
Laurentiis had pressured the Academy 
board into voting the award. 
kk 
Characteristic of the late 1970’s has 
been the annual producers’ attack on the 
Academy for exclusion of movie music 
from eligibility and finalist lists. In 1976, it 
was the Theme from Mahogany; in 1977, 
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the music from CAR WASH; and in 1978, : 


the songs from SATURDAY NIGHT 
FEVER. Keeping a careful watch on 
those lists does pay off; if NASHVILLE’s 
Robert Altman hadn’t been on the ball, 
I’m Easy would never have become the 
Best Song of 1975. 
kk 

1963 Best Actress winner Patricia Neal 
was seen during the 1973 Academy 
Awards Show—plugging Maxim Coffee 
during commercial breaks. Not wanting 
to find himself in a similar situation, 1953 
Best Actor winner William Holden re- 
ceived assurances from Polaroid that his 
commercial performance for their new 
instant movie camera would not appear 
during the 1979 Oscar telecast. 

kk 

Whatever became of all those popular 
movie themes that never even received 
nominations from Oscar? They were writ- 
ten into a special medley to be sung by 
Steve Lawrence and Sammy Davis Jr. on 
the 51st Annual Academy Awards Show. 
The title of the production number was, 
naturally, “Oscar's Only Human.” & 


(ABOUT THE AUTHOR: DANNY BIEDER- 
MAN received his Bachelor of Arts degree in 
Motion Pictures and Television from UCLA in 
1975. He is the producer of 50 short films and 
has been the recipient of more than 40 
awards and honors for filmmaking, including 
the Medaille d’Argent and the Medaille du 
Conseil General du Nord at the 1977 Wattrelos 
Film Festival, France. He has worked in al- 
most every aspect of film production and, in 
addition to his main pursuit as writer/director, 
is a regular contributor to THE PEOPLE’S 
ALMANAC and THE BOOK OF LISTS.) 


ASC CINEMATOGRAPHERS 
AVAILABLE FOR SEMINARS, 
LECTURES, INFORMAL 
DISCUSSIONS AND QUESTIONS 
& ANSWERS SESSIONS 


The following members of the American 
Society of Cinematographers have indicated 
their availability to appear for seminars, lec- 
tures, informal discussions and questions 
and answers pertaining to motion picture and 
television photography, lighting, special pho- 
tographic effects and production in general: 
L. B. “Bud” Abbott, Lloyd Ahern, Taylor 
Byars, Stanley Cortez, Victor Duncan, Lin- 
wood Dunn, Daniel Fapp, George Folsey, 
Richard Glouner, Burnett Guffey, John L. 
Hermann, Gerald Hirschfeld, Michel Hugo, 
Richard Kelley, Milton Krasner, Vilis 
Lapenieks, Andrew Laszlo, Ernst Laszlo, 
Sam Leavitt, Jacques Marquette, Richard 
Moore, Sol Negrin, Frank Phillips, Owen 
Roizman, Joseph Ruttenberg, Howard 
Schwartz, Richard Shore, Frank Stanley, Alan 
Stensvold, Mario Tosi, Ted Voigtlander, Harry 
Wolf, and Vilmos Zsigmond. 

Arrangements as to availability and other 
details are to be made directly with the indi- 
vidual A.S.C. member. For further informa- 
tion, contact: American Society of Cinema- 
tographers, P.O. Box 2230, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia 90028. Telephone: (213) 876-5080. 
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Two Hats 


That's right, we’re wearing two hats! Victor Duncan, Inc., 
the largest film equipment supplier in the Midwest is also 
avideo equipment supplier. 


As always, our film production rental inventories include 
the very finest in 35mm and 16mm cameras, optics, 
lighting, support, grip and electrical accessories. And 
our check and double check policy assures you that all 
equipment is as mechanically and optically perfect as 
skilled technicians can make it. 


Our video production rental inventories are the very 
latest in professional ENG/EFP equipment: MNC-71CP 
prism optics video cameras, Bosch 1” portable re- 
corders, JVC and Sony 3/4” portable recorders, 
Videotek monitors, plus the lighting, support, and ac- 
cessories needed for any video production. 


No matter which hat you’re wearing today—film or video 
—contact Victor Duncan for any equipment needs. 


Me 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 
Film & Video Production Equipment 


CHICAGO 
200 East Ontario, Chicago, IL 60611 (312) 321-9406 
DALLAS 
2659 Fondren, Dallas, TX 75206 (214) 369-1165 
DETROIT 
32380 Howard, Madison Hgts., MI 48071 (313) 589-1900 
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“DRIBBLE” ON LOCATION 
Continued from Page 485 


around the floor, | can get a worm’s-eye- 
view of a basketball being dribbled. 
Next | strap on a body mount that puts 
an Eyemo about chest-high in front of me. 
| run around the floor passing and receiv- 
ing the basketball right into the lens. It’s a 
helluva angle. Though no Steadicam or 
Panaglide, this homemade rig is amaz- 
ingly stable. It doesn’t jiggle or bounce up 
and down—except when | belch. 
Finally, | try out the “stairway dolly”, 
which is nothing more than a 2 x 12 board 
cut just wide enough to fit over the 
railings of the stairway where action is to 
be filmed. The railings are greased with 
Vaseline and the operator sits on the 


board with a hand-held camera. The 
grips support him as the board slides 
down the railing to follow action. 
Voila! —something that looks like a crane 
shot on the screen. 


Behind the Camera Again 


They are getting ready to shoot the big 
game between the girls’ team and the 
Army mens’ team. It is fast and furious 
action and they plan to use four 
camera—two Arri 35BLs and two Arri 
2Cs. Bill explains to me that they are 
short one operator and he wants to know 
if I'll fillin to operate one of the cameras. | 
thought he’d never ask! As readers of 
American Cinematographer know full 
well, | just love to get behind a camera 
every now and then and, having photo- 


A Greyhound bus with a Honda generator in the baggage compartment and neutral density 
filters on the windows is ready to roll for a sequence to be shot inside of it. (BELOW) 
Filming a sync-sound sequence of the basketball team inside the moving bus. Daylight- 
balance lights, powered by the Honda generator, are stashed in the overhead luggage 


racks. 


&. 


graphed four Olympic Games, I’m espe- 
cially partial to sports action. 

| assume, of course, that they will stick 
me down at one end of the basketball 
court with an Arri 2C. But instead I’m put 
at center court with an Arri 35BL—the 
primary angle! Aside from the fact that 
I’ve never operated a 35BL before, I'ma 
little apprehensive about all that respon- 
sibility and having to cue my own zooms. 
However, | have a skilled young assistant 
who handles the constantly changing 
follow-focus very smoothly, as well as the 
zooms on cue and the 35BL turns out to 
be a very comfortable camera to operate. 
I’m really turned on by the whole experi- 
ence. 

After a couple of days with this happy, 
smooth-working crew, | feel like part of 
the family, but Hollywood calls and | have 
to leave. Before my departure | have a 
chance to talk with Bill Hines in some 
depth and our dialogue runs like this: 


QUESTION: To what extent were you 
involved, as cinematographer, in the 
pre-planning of DRIBBLE? 


HINES: As we all know, ana tight- 
budget feature such as DRIBBLE, pre- 
production planning is absolutely essen- 
tial. With that in mind, | had been working 
with Michael de Gaetano on and off for a 
year and a half prior to the start of shoot- 
ing. |had worked with him previously on 
his film HAUNTED and that, too, had re- 
quired a great deal of pre-planning in 
order to conserve time, energy and 
money. But on this picture, being that it 
was a comedy, it was very important to 
get the proper crew complement to- 
gether—not only skilled technicians, but 
people with personalities and natures 
that would mesh in order to make the 
comedy at least as easygoing off the set 
and behind the camera as we hoped to 
make it in front of the camera. So we 
interviewed a lot of people with those 
requirements in mind. A happy crew 
makes for a pleasant overall picture and 
| must say that the cast and crew 
selected for DRIBBLE adds up to one 
big really congenial family. We have a 
company of some 60 or 70 people who 
just get along marvelously and the pic- 
ture, | believe, is showing it. 


QUESTION: Since DRIBBLE is being 
filmed entirely in actual locations, and 
is acomedy into the bargain, how has 
this affected your lighting plan? 


HINES: Of course, we scouted the loca- 
tions very carefully ahead of time, taking 
precise note of the types and amounts of 
equipment that would be needed. Since 
the picture requires mainly high-key 


(LEFT) Filming a romantic night sequence in the Bankers Trust Plaza of downtown Des Moines, lowa. Hines’ rainbow color wheel was set 
up as a kicker light to match fountain light changes. (RIGHT) Kathy (Freya Crane) sits on fountain’s edge after a lovers’ quarrel, while her 
boyfriend Michael (Joseph Hardin) tries to make up by boyishly tossing rocks into the water. (BELOW LEFT) “Space Ball”, a trampoline 
game invented by George Nissen, was filmed as half-time entertainment, but was not used in the picture. (RIGHT) This lightweight dolly, 
constructed on the spot, is equipped with non-marring rubber wheels that can turn on a dime. The Arri 2C camera, mounted on a swivel 
plate 3” from the floor, can pan 180 degrees. 


lighting, the ratios are much narrower 


than they would be idee: ar setacrale show. Assistant cameraman George Mooradian assists Director of Photography Bill Hines in 
In my opinion, high-key lighting requires filming the hand-held opening shot of a sequence in which the girls team (Vixens) mixes it 
a little more work than low-key, where up in a game with the East Moline Hornets. Using a wide-angle lens, Hines is an expert at 
you can use pool lighting—and pool this kind of shooting, which involves the audience in the game. 

lighting is, in many respects, more fun to Se 5 a a et 
do. But in any event, we’ve got about : 

70KW of power, which is pretty thin, and 

we are using available lighting on the 

locations and augmenting as required. 


QUESTION: Since this is a basketball 
picture, | should think that lighting the 
various gymnasiums is a major con- 
cern. Could you tell me about your 
approach to this? 


HINES: We have three gyms to shoot. In 
the one that we are using right at the 
present moment, we have 50 foot- 
candles on the floor from the house light- 
ing. We are augmenting that with a 
flooded-out 10K in one corner and a 


(LEFT) This innocent looking Volkswagen “Beetle” with two bicycles on the roof rack is actually the highly sophisticated “star” prop of 
DRIBBLE. With construction supervised by Co-producer Richard E. Plautz, the bicycle rig was strong enough to support the weight of the 
stripped-down automobile when it flips over. (RIGHT) Rehearsing for a tracking shot of the spectacular car flip. 


flooded-out 5K in the other corner of the 
camera side, shooting toward the au- 
dience side. We also have the flexibility 
of two more lights in the other corners in 
case we come around the end. We 
haven’t used them very much, but we 
have them up there so that we won't 
have to waste production time in rigging 
them should they become necessary. 
We use Obie lights, particularly when we 
come in for dialogue or close shots, but 
the floor action is holding very well with 
the lights that we have. We really have 
added only two lights to the overall 
available lighting on the gym floor, and 
we're pushing two stops. Rating the film 
at ASA 125 tungsten and pushing two 


The fully flipped Volkswagen is pulled along on flat-bed dolly for a running shot. (BELOW) 
: 2 : Arriflex 35BL camera records expressions of fear on the faces of Freya Crane and Gregg 
stops gives us an effective rating of ASA Perrie, who are trapped in the upside-down car that is supposedly rolling down the road 
500, and we are told by the lab that it is out of control on the wheels of the two bicycles. 


holding very well. 


QUESTION: | hear rumors that you will 
be using some special, rather secret 
process to increase the speed even 
more in certain sequences. Is there 
any truth to that? 


HINES: Yes, we will be using such a 
process, which, in addition to the two- 
stop push, is something special that has 
been developed only recently. We'll be 
using that in a few sequences because 
of the very low light levels that will be 
encountered in the night-for-night shoot- 
ing in the city. We have already used it in 
one countryside night-for-night shoot 
and it has worked very, very well. I’m 
looking forward to using it in the city and 
in one of the basketball games where we 
will be working with mercury vapor light 
that will be more contrasty. The process 
is very interesting in that while it does 
reduce contrast, it does not build up the 


blues and greens in dark areas as much 
as a straight push process will do, be- 
cause it doesn’t manipulate time and 
temperature as is done in pushing. The 
film, in using this new process, goes 
through at the same speed and tempera- 
ture as non-pushed film. 


QUESTION: I’ve noted that your crew 
has put together some interesting 
camera rigs for this picture. In fact, 
I’ve had the opportunity to try a few of 
them out. Would you care to discuss 
those? 


HINES: Well, necessity is the mother of 
invention, as the old saw goes, and we 
have some very innovative people on 
this crew. | saw the necessity for a very 
low flexible dolly that could be used in 
the basketball games to get very low 
shots of the ball. After all, we are dealing 
with “dribble”, and dribble is a basket- 
ball hitting the floor. So we have a low 
dolly that will put the camera within a 
half-inch of the floor. We can, of course, 
raise it higher if necessary and to 
accommodate our various lenses. But 
one can follow a basketball hitting right 
on the floor as it is progressing during 
the game. We've also used it to dolly in 
low on people as they've fallen on the 
floor. It's been very, very useful in that 
way. 


QUESTION: What about the body rig 
that I’ve seen being used? 


HINES: That rig is strapped onto the 
chest of the male or female basketball 
player in order to get an angle which, | 
believe, has never before been used in 
filming a basketball game, and our tests 
indicate that it is a very exciting angle to 
use. The rig is very lightweight and will fit 
on either a small or large player. It rigs an 
Eyemo camera actually onto a breast- 
plate with a harness. Of course, there is 
padding behind the breastplate and 
harness so that the camera will not wob- 
ble and can go with the player as he 
dribbles, passes or shoots. The other 
rig, which we developed because we 
don’t have a boom arm, is basically a 
sliding board with an inside rail follower 
so that it will maintain its stability. It is 
used for “tracking” action down stair- 
ways. The operator sits on the board 
holding the camera. Vaseline applied to 
the handrails permits the operator to be 
eased down the stairway by a couple of 
grips. They let the board slide, leading 
the action, and the result can be very 
smooth. The thing cost probably about 
$2.00 for the materials and took a half- 
hour to construct. The boys have done a 
really marvelous job on this show; 
they’re very innovative. 
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Director of Photography Bill Hines, Producer Nicholas Nizich and 1st Assistant Camera- 
man George Mooradian check out the Arriflex 35BL camera that has just arrived from 
Hollywood, finding it to be in top condition. Otto Nemenz, who provided the equipment, 
sent a technician to the location to check out all three cameras prior to filming of the “big 


game”’. 


QUESTION: I’ve noticed a big color 
wheel off to the side. Can you tell me 
what that will be used for? 


HINES: This picture has various ele- 
ments in it which make it rather inter- 
esting to shoot. For example, because it 
has some choreographed dance se- 
quences it has taken on aspects of 
being a semi-musical. In filming the 


choreography there will be wide 
sweeps with the camera. Of course, we 
would like to have a Titan boom, but our 
budget is not geared for that type of 
equipment. So we are doing it with dolly 
moves mixed with zooms. The color 
wheel will be used to film a disco 
number that takes place in the gym. We 
will hopefully be able to place the color 
wheel in such a way that it will throw 
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(LEFT) De Gaetano and Hines confer about a dolly move inside a very hot (105° F) florist shop location. Having worked together previously 
on de Gaetano’s production of HAUNTED, they have a great deal of mutual respect for each other’s talents. (RIGHT) The author, pressed 
into service as a cameraman in the primary position for filming the big game, double checks coverage requirements with Bill Hines. 
Although this was his first time behind the Arriflex 35BL camera, he found it very smooth and easy to operate. 


varying degrees of colored light onto the 
dancers. (We would normally use two 
color wheels, but on a low-budget pro- 
duction you use one.) We will also use it 
later in a kind of fantasy-comedy bar se- 
quence where they have sodas and 
banana splits. Since we are dealing with 
fantasy-comedy, we will be able to goa 
little farther out with the lighting than we 
normally would in a more realistic type of 
film. We'll use multi-colored gels and 
perhaps put two lights behind the wheel 
instead of just the normal one. 


QUESTION: Obviously, basketball ac- 
tion calls for the use of multiple cam- 
eras. Can you discuss that a bit? 


HINES: Yes, we do use multiple cam- 
eras in filming the games. We have two 
Arriflex 35BL cameras and an Arriflex 
2C, and with the Eyemo working in cer- 
tain shots we essentially have, at times, 
four cameras in action. We use zoom 
lenses to cover the wide action patterns 
and then move in to get tighter shots as 
the plays are repeated. The plays, of 
course, must be choreographed, both 
defensive and offensive. It’s very meticu- 
lous work, but the players are just get- 
ting along marvelously. So even though 
the work is really tough, everybody ap- 
pears to be enjoying it immensely, which 
makes them less tired at the end of the 
day. 


QUESTION: To what extent do you do 
any hand-held shots? 


HINES: We are doing some hand-held 
work in filming the games and | normally 
operate those shots. | find that working 
in tight to the players with a wide-angle 
lens and having them, as much as pos- 
sible, play off the camera helps get 
some very exciting shots—and, of 
course, keeps my running down to a 
minimum. Even so, there is plenty of fast 
action and a lot of long runs backwards 
and forwards with the flow of the action. 
All of this will give us several angles to 
use in cutting the games together in 
order to provide more excitement and 


(LEFT) Filming the ‘‘Vigortones” barbershop quartet at the Coe College gymnasium in Cedar Rapids, as they furnish half-time enter- 
tainment during the Omaha game. (CENTER) Director de Gaetano prepares actors and extras for filming of the disco finale. (RIGHT) An 
entertaining interlude for the crew was the filming of “Space Ball’’ with the Hines Rainbow color wheel. 


(LEFT) Hines moving in for a hand-held “walking dolly” shot of the disco finale. (CENTER) “Film Magic’. How to flip a Volkswagen onto 
two ten-speed bicycles with the aid of a forklift truck and a guide rope. The rig was designed by the film’s co-producer, Richard E. Plautz. 
(RIGHT) The forklift truck positions the VW on dolly platform to slide it upside-dow 


(LEFT) Silks and softlights in position for filming marijuana buying sequence in the greenhouse. (CENTER) George Nissen, inventor of the 
trampoline and owner of the Womens Basketball League’s first franchise team, the lowa Cornets, looks on as preparations are made to film 
a scene. (RIGHT) The trusty Greyhound bus, lighted and ready to go for a travel sequence of the girls en route to the Omaha game. 


(LEFT) Hines frames a shot with the Arri 35BL. (CENTER) Filming what looks like a crane shot on the screen with homemade ‘“‘stairway 
dolly’, which is actually a 2 x 12 board cut to size and placed to span stairway rails that have been lubricated with Vaseline. Hines sits on 
the board hand-holding the Arri 2C, as grips smoothly ease him down the rails. Such ingenuity is typical of low-budget production, where 
simple innovation must often take the place of money. 


fun for the audience. 


QUESTION: You mentioned Obie 
lights before. Are you using them in 
any special way? 


HINES: We are using Obie lights a lot on 
this picture, but not always just to light 
the eye sockets. We use them also to 
add sparkle to the eyes. In a comedy | 
feel that itis particularly important to give 
the eyes a little extra light and life. The 
cast is just doing a marvelous job and 
the extra sparkle in their eyes will help 
convey a feeling of fun to the audience. 


QUESTION: To what extent are you 
using camera movement in this pic- 
ture? 


HINES: Michael is moving the camera 
much more than he initially thought he 
would, but the movement is motivated. | 
always try to light so that if he decides at 
the last minute —because of some block- 
ing problem or a sudden inspiration— 
that he would like to move the camera, 
he has the flexibility for making that 
move. It’s not that much of a problem to 


light so that he can make such 
movements. He is aware that | need to 
know well in advance if he intends to 
move across the light, because that 
takes a bit longer to rig. But he’s getting 
some very fluid camera work and it's 
adding to the movement of the story. 


QUESTION: The low dolly which you 
mentioned building earlier on sounds 
like an interesting piece of equipment 
for specialized use. Can you give mea 
few more details about its construc- 
tion? 

Continued on Page 530 


Lying flat on his belly, the author peers through the viewfinder of the underslung camera 
(its lens 3” from the floor), as grips pull him around to follow action of Bill Hines dribbling 
up and down the court. This dolly, also, was designed and built on the location to fill a 
particular specialized need. It is lightweight, smooth and knocks down easily for trans- 


port. 


WHAT YOU SEE IS WHAT YOU GET ON FILM 


With the superb 5247 Eastman Color Negative, fast lenses, and 
a new laboratory process that lets you shoot at ASA 500 without 
forced development, you can photograph whatever your eye sees 


By WILLIAM E. HINES 
Director of Photography, “DRIBBLE” 


As a Director of Photography, have 
you ever wished for faster emulsions, 
faster lenses—some way short of under- 
cranking—to be able to capture on film 
that atmospheric night street scene, the 
huge and ornate dimly-lit interior and 
many other low light-level situations 
when limitations of budget, time or oppor- 
tunity prevailed? 

As of now, it is not only possible to 
effectively capture such scenes on film, 
but the technology exists and is being 
professionally used. A major motion pic- 
ture film laboratory has developed a 
method of helping bring to the screen 
scenes having extremely low light levels. 
The result is film with a complete range of 
color and density. That is to say, the 
blacks hold full and rich without breakup 
or discoloration and yet shadow detail 
comes through, and rather extreme in- 
tensities of light in the same scene do not 
flare while skin tones hold true. 

Because it is presently in research and 
development, all that can be said about 
the process is that it is not a forced 


development technique which involves a 
time and temperature variation. 

Cinematographers have long taken 
advantage of the forced development 
process when faced with low light-level 
situations, rating the given emulsion 
speed at two to three times the sensitivity 
which the manufacturer has determined 
for normal exposure and development. 
Up to two stops of forced development 
creates no substantial anomalies with 
5247, but has a variable effect on other 
type emulsions, generally resulting in 
less satisfactory results. Of course, sta- 
ble laboratory controls are essential to 
realize optimum results. 

Post-flashing is also widely used to ex- 
tend the emulsion response on the low 
light end, thereby reducing the blocking 
of detail in the shadow areas, in particu- 
lar, and overall contrast, in general. 

When Eastman developed 5247 and 
perfected the Type II negative, it pro- 
vided the film industry an emulsion of 
excellent resolution, sensitivity and 
range; superb for the silver screen. 


Ernie (Myra Taylor) leads the Vixens through the dark of night in search of their “borrowed” 
bus, a 60-foot dolly move. The new special laboratory process which permits shooting 
5247 at ASA 500 proved to be ideal for night-for-night countryside sequences such as this, 
where the expansive areas of terrain involved were beyond the capacity of the available 


lighting package. 


Today, cameramen, filming for the 
tube, variously rate 5247 from ASA 125 
to ASA 300 (tungsten) and ASA 80 to 
ASA 200 (daylight) with normal devel- 
opment, having the lab print up. This 
technique results in a thinner negative 
and some lost of contrast and color sat- 
uration. Nevertheless, it seems to work 
satisfactorily for television display, con- 
sidering that the electronic medium has 
roughly one-half the brightness, contrast 
and exposure ranges of film, which has 
ranges on the order of 200:1, 50:1 and 
nine (+4.5) stops, respectively. 

The film laboratory mentioned above 
was selected by Producer Nicholas 
Nizich and Director Michael de Gaetano 
to process our footage for DRIBBLE 
when our attention was drawn to the 
special film process the lab had been 
perfecting. A sample reel had impressive 
footage, so | decided to run some tests to 
compare this special process with their 
regular two-stop forced development. 
We shot some magic hour shots with a 
T/1.4 lens wide open with 5 footcandles 
of measured light. Night shots of the city 
were also made, as were some low-level 
practical-lighted interiors. In viewing the 
tests we found some compressing of the 
normal film range and a slight loss of 
resolution, but the bright areas did not 
flare or halate, the dark areas held detail 
and the black areas showed no grain, 
greying or discoloration. The results 
convinced us that we would use the spe- 
cial process for all night-for-night exterior 
sequences and for any interior which 
was too extensive for our production 
lighting package (54kw) to cover nor- 
mally. 

The shooting procedure for this spe- 
cial process is one of rating 5247 at ASA 
500, thereby effectively doubling its 
rated emulsion speed. Because there is 
some loss in contrast during lab process- 
ing for this method, any key light added to 
the scene should be doubled, or added 
fill light should be halved, in intensity in 
order to maintain a desired visual con- 
trast—key-to-fill and foreground-to- 
background ratios. There is also a slight 
loss of film resolution, as is the case with 
the forced development processes, but 
this is well worth it when you consider 
that you can get an extremely low light- 
level scene on film, with more than just 
acceptable quality, which could not be 
successfully, or as conveniently and in- 
expensively, photographed in any other 
way. 
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(LEFT) Bill Hines, shooting out of a small van, views through Arri 35BL eye extension tube at a 90+ angle to the direction in which the lens 
is pointing. (RIGHT) A 40-foot dolly track was laid to film the sequence at Bankers Trust Plaza in downtown Des Moines. In order to take 
advantage of available light on buildings in the background and the sequencing colored underwater lighting in the ball-type spray 
fountain, this sequence was shot at T/1.4, keyed at 6 footcandles and given the special lab processing. 


Filming with as little as 3 to 6 foot- 
candles keying a scene, using high 
speed lenses in the T/1.2 to T/1.4 range 
and with the enormous latitude of 5247 
Type II, the cameraman can now get in- 
credible results on film. 

| used this special process for several 
important and extensive sequences in 
DRIBBLE, althought | did not use it on 
every low light-level situation we encoun- 
tered. For example, we had several very 
large gymnasia to shoot in that had fairly 
even ambient floor light levels of approx- 
imately 35-50 footcandles coming from 
practical overhead installations. This 
was augmented by placing two tenners 
on high risers in two corners of the gym 
on the camera side of the action, each 
lamp providing fill for one-half of the 
basketball court. By using fewer and 
lower output units, the gyms were cooler 
and more comfortable to work in. 

In order to provide an adequate stop 
for the zoom lenses used to cover the 
basketball game action (T/4), to get as 
tight as possible in following the rapid 
action and to give the camera assistants 
as much depth of field as possible, while 
also maintaining the desired low con- 
trast, | decided to use a straight two-stop 
forced development process instead of 
the special process. 

However, we had several rather ex- 
pansive night-for-night countryside ex- 
teriors to light, city exteriors at night with 
both low level light from practicals and 
some augmentative production lighting, 
and the huge State Capitol rotunda inte- 
rior at Des Moines. | used the special 
process for these sequences for several 
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reasons: the areas to be photographed 
were extensive, our lighting package and 
crew were rather limited and | was satis- 
fied that the process would help capture 
the action and ambience of the areas to 
be photographed. 

The country road sequence required a 
sixty-foot dolly move with our actors as 
they follow an oil leak trail from their sto- 
len team bus. To light this we used a 
diffused Blue-50-gelled Maxi-Brute on 


each of three 18-foot parallels, 60 feet 
distant from the action in order to provide 
a three-quarter back moonlight effect on 
both actors and greenery. A high- 
intensity flashlight justified the use of a 
snooted handheld baby-baby lamp on a 
low-positioned boom. The light patterns 
from this lamp held the row of actors from 
the heads to just below their knees. The 
electrician walked backward ahead of 
the advancing actors, maintaining a con- 


Producer Nick Nizich confers with Michael de Gaetano prior to shooting of basketball 
practice sequence. Even though the light levels (mostly what was available) in the various 
gymnasia were quite low, Bill Hines did not use the special lab process on these se- 
quences. Instead he stayed with the ‘normal’ two-stop forced development. 
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(LEFT) Among the most beautiful and atmospheric scenes in DRIBBLE are those which were photographed inside the lowa State Capitol 
building in Des Moines. (RIGHT) Looking from the second level toward the third level and Rotunda. (BELOW LEFT) Freya Crane walks up the 
stairway inside the Capitol building, with the spectacular mural “Westward” in the background. (RIGHT) Freya looks up at the Rotunda, 
which measures 200'x75’x150' in height. The ambient light levels from the practicals read from less than one footcandle in the alcoves to 8 
footcandles on the floor areas. The low intensity areas were augmented to bring the key to 6 footcandles, and the footage was given the 
special lab processing. 
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(LEFT) The team discovers their bus ablaze and nose-deep in water on a collapsed bridge. (RIGHT) A closer angle of the fountain 
sequence. Both of these sequences benefited from the special lab process, which, even though it reduces both contrast and resolution 
slightly, holds detail in the black areas, showing no grain greying or discoloration. Nor is there any halation flare in the bright areas. The 
contrast problem can be solved by doubling the keylight intensity in ratio to the fill light. 
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(LEFT) Shooting in the lowa State Capitol Rotunda on dolly tracks. (RIGHT) The camera head is tilted to get a straight-up angle of the 


Rotunda dome. The fixtures were tungsten on the ground levels of this building and Philips mercury vapor bulbs were used on the second 
level, with some of the fixtures reading T/18 on the spot meter. Had the key light level dropped to 3 footcandles, Hines would have shot the 
film rated at ASA 1000, using the special processing and asking the lab to print up one stop (12 printer lights). 


stant distance and light intensity on 
them. The effect was of reflected light 
from the flashlight. The key intensity was 
12 footcandles and the moonlight effect 
was 4-6 footcandles. The lens setting 
was 1T/2.2. The face tones were com- 
pletely natural, color was fully saturated 
and the blacks held without fog, graining, 
discoloration or halation from the high- 
intensity flashlight. 

The explosion of the bus at the lake 
required a stop of T/3.1 because of the 
Cooke 20-120mm lens which was used 
on one of the cameras. The moonlight 
effect was set at 12 footcandles and the 
flame-gelled firelight on the bus was set 
at 24 footcandles. The small flame- 
gelled firelight in the bus was on a variac 
and its intensity was varied on the bus 
windows from 8-16 footcandles. The in- 
tensity of the explosion and fire kept the 
effect within exposure range. 

The fountain sequence with the two 
lovers in downtown Des Moines was shot 
at T/1.4, keyed at 6 footcandles. One 
reason for this was to take advantage of 
the sequencing colored underwater light- 
ing in the ball-type spray fountain and, 
too, we wanted to take advantage of the 
practical lighting installations and be 
able to throw effective light on back- 
ground buildings and greenery. We de- 
vised a color-wheel for back-lighting the 
actors who were seated in front of the 
fountain. The wheel was gelled and ro- 
tated to match the sequence of light 
changes in the fountain. 

In the background was a tall limestone 
church which we lighted with 3 foot- 
candles. The result was quite effective 
and the ambient city lighting in the back- 
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ground read well. 

We did a number of traveling shots in 
the city streets and again the natural look 
of the city by night came across well on 
film. 


Our most extensive interior area was 
in the Capitol rotunda in Des Moines, 
measuring approximately 200'x75'x150' 
(in height). The ambient light levels from 
the practicals read from less than one 
footcandle in background alcoves to 8 
footcandles on the floor areas. The fix- 
tures were tungsten on the ground levels 
and Phillips mercury vapor bulbs on the 
second level with some of the fixtures 
reading T/18 on the spotmeter. The area 
we were to photograph was much too 
extensive to light completely, so we 
augmented the low-intensity areas to 
bring our key to 6 footcandles. At T/1.4 
the effective range which could register 
on the film was .3-150 footcandles. 


Although we had no occasion to do so, 
it the situation had presented itself—say 
an ambient or keylight level of 3 foot- 
candles—| would have had no concern at 
rating the 5247 at ASA 1000, using the 
special process, and requesting the lab 
to print up a stop (12 printer lights). In- 
credibly enough, a two-stop print-up is 
also possible with this process and pro- 
duces satisfactory results. 


| was completely satisfied with the re- 
sults attained by means of the special 
process and (after it is out of the R and D 
stage and available to the film industry) | 
would reccommend it to the attention of 
any cinematographer interested in add- 
ing another effective tool to his working 
collection. 


To date, this special process is only 
available for 5247. | understand that the 
laboratory is currently working to develop 
an even more sensitive process, on 
which will further extend the effective 
range of 5247 for extremely low light- 
level filming. a 


Camera operator tries out position for a 
high angle shot from behind the basket. 
Part of the challenge was to get a variety of 
angles so that all the basketball footage 
would not have a similar look to it. 
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IN QUEST OF EXCELLENCE 
Continued from Page 471 


lenge even for someone of his con- 
siderable experience and skill. Almost all 
the action was confined between two 
charactets in one setting. Surtees had to 
find ways to maintain visual interest 
throughout. 

He achieved this by filming every se- 
quence, representing five-year intervals, 
differently. Changes in visual contrast re- 
flect the mood of the characters in each 
sequence. 

After more than 50 years of making 
movies, and all of those nominations and 
awards, someone asked Surtees at what 
point he knew he had another hit with 
SAME TIME, NEXT YEAR. 

“When the audience liked it,” he re- 
plied. 

After the picture was completed, Sur- 
tees announced his retirement. He said: 
“| think the industry is in good hands. 
There are a lot of good young directors 
who are going to get better. | also feel 
good about the people working behind 
the camera.” 

One way to measure the worth of any 
profession is to consider its value to the 
next generation. It is no secret that a 
great many people in the film industry are 
vying for comparatively few jobs, shoot- 
ing theatrical features. Every one of the 
nominees, you could say, paid their dues 
long before they got their opportunities. 

So, what about the future? By our 
count, there are 160 colleges and uni- 
versities offering courses in cinema- 
tography. There are thousands, maybe 
tens of thousands, of students targeting 
on careers in Hollywood even with the 
sharp, sometimes discouraging compe- 
tition. Fraker and Zsigmond, among 
others, have been liberal in spending 
time talking to students. They know that 
among these students, there is tomor- 
row’s Ossie Morris, Bob Surtees, Bill 
Fraker, Vilmos Zsigmond and Nestor 
Almendros. 

It is part of our job to see that the best 
of these youngsters recognize and fully 
appreciate the challenges they can find 
behind the camera. a 


IN MEMORIAM 


John F. Seitz 
1894-1979 
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THE TALKIES 
Continued from Page 477 


off their pre-1949 library to United Artists. 
This, however, proved to be a blessing 
in disguise because UA had cooperated 


ine cuit 
a 2 Mhehch & 
aw with The Institute of the American Musi- 


f 
J 
Camera Systems sf cal in 1976 in putting together a 50th 


i tribute to Vitaph . Work- 
align ISOLATION HELICOPTER CAMERA MOUNTS 1 ing from taped copies of AT&T's original 
FOR 16/35/70mm AND TV PHOTOGRAPHY 


Vitaphone discs, a sound engineer, Art 
F 415-864-4644 — Mexico City 905-559-4845 — New York 212-431-3930 ... Te . ” . 
Hollywood 213-96 4 ayo. 757.8888. Boston 617-266-7468 — Denver 303-777-7699 Shifrin, had “re-constituted” the entire 


Atlanta 404-451-4624 — London 01-452-8090 — Paris 328-5830 — Sydney 428-5300 musical score of DON JUAN as well as 
Send for brochure — Tyler Camera Systems, 14218 Aetna Street, Van Nuys, California 91401 U.S.A. several of the Vitaphone shorts that ac- 
( HELICOPTERS _CAMERAMEN CAMERA PILOTS [| companied iin 1926, 

CSE, Ce, SE, GA, A. ee, Ball says, “This was indeed a break for 
us. Shifrin’s instinct for sound made the 
old disc recordings sound far better in 
transfer than they must have originally. 
We used the DON JUAN opening title, 


. four e ui ment. Barrymore’s tumultuous entry into Mary 
_  * Astor’s boudoir and the climactic duelling 
§g3 : scene between him and Montague Love. 
a It $ off aS good It worked beautifully.” Ball included ex- 


cerpts from two Vitaphone shorts featur- 
ing Metropolitan opera tenor Giovanni 
Martinelli and banjo virtuoso Roy Smeck. 

Naturally, the high point of LISTEN TO 
THIS would have to be THE JAZZ 
SINGER, unquestionably the break- 
through film. Keating and Ball agreed 
that they would treat this important seg- 
ment a little differently. Keating decided 
against showing Al in blackface: “After 
all we’ve seen him singing ‘Mammy’ at 
least a million times. Besides | don’t think 
that blackface is in particularly good 
taste these days.” 

In viewing THE JAZZ SINGER, they 
decided that the “You ain’t heard nothin’ 
yet” number was the best in the film and 
that it should be played through. “It’s 
really a dynamite sequence,” according 

to Keating. “Al comes across as the con- 

_ You invest the most you summate entertainer, relaxed, confident 

can afford in your equipment. and versatile. He sings, dances and even 

After all, it's what you make your whistles. He must have blown a few au- 
living with. For the same reason, you dion tubes doing that routine.” 


spend precious time selecting a lab that is of the same caliber _ Except for some archival photos show- 
as your equipment. ing the DON JUAN Broadway premiere 


Photo Processors follows this same philosophy. We’ve Bnd Jap Oey ah OL eauy Soule On. 

: : . : : disc experiments at Western Electric, 
invested in the finest color equipment available. Our team of LISTEN TO THIS ; 

i... ; was ready for final edit. 

color specialists is among the best in the country. They are <i. asada Hlariakaread anche: 

here to assure you that you will receive the best end-product sively as possible,” Ball points out. “But 

possible. Send your next job to us and let us prove it. We can at the same time we wanted audiences to 

back you up. x see the film in the context of today’s 

. moviemaking. People have to put the 

pieces together, blend sound, make ar- 

chival material relevant to today. They 

worked with the same footage Director 

Alan Crosland did when he put DON 


Photo processorsinc. JUAN and THE JAZZ SINGER together 


Box 2116A, Austin, Texas 78767 in 1926 and 1927." — 
AC 512-472-6926 To capture the Vitaphone “feeling,” 


only the original disc-transferred music 
scores were used. As Larry Keating 
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points out: “We had some pretty great 
talent going for us. The New York 
Philharmonic provided the DON JUAN 
score and how can you top Al's ‘Toot- 
toot-tootsie’ for sheer drive and energy?” 
The film opens silent with a black-and- 
white title card that reads: “The historic 
segments in this film have been made 
from original picture and original disc and 
film soundtracks.” 

For John Ball LISTEN TO THIS was a 
very special—and personal—assign- 
ment. “I was raised in the magical aura of 
Hollywood. My mother, Gladys Hall, was 
a well-known fan magazine writer and 
my father, Russell Ball, one of the lead- 
ing photographers whose specialty was 
portraiture. They knew them all. Rudolph 
Valentino and Gloria Swanson were 
among their dearest and closest friends. 
As a chronicler of the Hollywood scene, 
my mother knew first hand what the talk- 
ies meant to the industry, and to the lives 
of some of those silent stars who weren't 
‘Okay for sound.’ ” 

LISTEN TO THIS is in theatrical and 
16mm distribution through the Bell Sys- 
tem companies and Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service. Quite appropriately it was 
booked into Radio City Music Hall—itself 
a monument to the talking picture. It has 
also been shown with MOVIE, MOVIE, 
Warner Bros.’ own valentine to a van- 
ished Hollywood era. & 
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A one-week workshop, July 1 thru 8, in 


Film Production & Lighting 


with 


LASZLO KOVACS, ASC 


Here is a short course in the motion picture image: composition, color 
controls, lighting, camera movement, and advance production techni- 
ques. A full week of location shooting, lighting and exposure tests, daily 
rushes, lectures, evening screenings of Laszlo’s films, plus the opportuni- 
ty to meet, talk, and work with other pros from around the world. Call or 
writé for a complete brochure on this and other film courses. 


(he i: photographie Workshops 


(207) 236-8581 


PERFORMANCE 


on the New Miller VG50 Fluid Head 


Professional cameramen demand 
the finest... that’s why they have 
preferred Miller Fluid Heads, the 

original Fluid Head. 


The new, VG50, heavy duty 

Fluid Head will support movie and 
video cameras weighing up to 

50 Ibs., and incorporates the many Recommended for use with the new, 
features that have been the hall- aluminum, heavy duty tripod, 
mark of Miller Fluid Heads... No. 213 which has the new, ‘‘Triple- 
and MORE. Cluster’? Claw-Ball Leveling Unit. 


In addition to the smooth action of 
viscosity drag, variable tension 
control screws for pan and tilt units, 


tilt and 360° panning capacity, 
the new VG50 has: 

¢ A 360° azimuth scale. 

¢ An elevation scale. 

¢ Large 4”x7” camera plate for in- 
creased security and balance. 

¢ Right or left hand handle option. 


This leveling unit features a tight, 
quick-locking device for fast 
pressurized contact with the top 
casting on the tripod legs. This 
promotes more efficient, 
unobstructed filming mobility. 
Recommended maximum 

load: 50 Ibs. 

Weight: 9 Ibs. 

Height: 6% inches. 


| Also available, Model VGS50. 
#@ Same as VG50 with addition 
of slip pan unit which allows 
breakaway pans in order to 
follow fast action, such as 
sporting and racing 

events. 


Miller pitessional Equipment 
10816 Burbank Blvd. / No. Hollywood, CA 91601 
Phone (213) 766-9451 
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NESTOR ALMENDROS 
Continued from Page 466 


this motion picture. He understands 
photography on both an artistic and 
technical level, and it didn’t take any 
arm-twisting to get the conditions we 
wanted,”’ Almendros says. These in- 
cluded filming some scenes at the twi- 
light “magic hour” when the sky is glow- 
ing, but the sun has disappeared from 
sight. 

These periods actually last only about 
20 minutes, so the DAYS OF HEAVEN 
crew assembled at sundown daily during 
many days of shooting. Because only a 
short time was available, scenes had to 
be exhaustively rehearsed, then fran- 
tically filmed as the sunlight waned. 

Almendros and his assistants became 
experts at gauging the changing light 
values and its color temperature, manag- 
ing to provide good matches:even within 
scenes shot on consecutive days. At 
times, for non-sound shots, he had the 
actors move slowly to permit longer 
exposures at eight frames per second. 

“We wanted to do things simply, using 
simple lighting, or no lighting at all,” Al- 
mendros points out. DAYS OF HEAVEN 
was his second American motion picture 
in recent years (GOIN’ SOUTH was the 
other). Born in Barcelona, and a political 
exile three times—once from Franco’s 
Spain and twice from Batista and Cas- 
tro’s Cuba—Almendros now lives in 
France. His credits include seven pic- 
tures for Francois Trauffaut (WILD 
CHILD, THE STORY OF ADELE #) and, 
most recently, KRAMER VS. KRAMER 
starring Dustin Hoffman with Robert Ben- 
ton as director. 

Though Almendros says he was 
“discovered” by Roger Corman who 
signed him to do THE WILD RACERS in 
Europe in the mid 1960’s, he traces his 
photographic roots back to filmmakers, 
such as Murnau, in the silent era. He 
worked as both director and cameraman 
on what he terms “underground” films in 
the mid-50’s and early 60’s, until he ar- 
rived in France in 1962 and set his sights 
on features. 

DAYS OF HEAVEN, he says, had 
realism, as well as simplicity, as an 
underlying photographic theme. This 
meant a return to doing as many effects 
in the camera as possible. 

“We did fade-ins by closing down the 
lens from f/2 to f/16. For a scene in which 
locusts take flight from a wheat field, we 
used the old standby of dropping seeds 
from a helicopter, and running the film in 
reverse—but we filmed the scene in re- 
verse, rather than relying on the lab to do 
it,” Almendros explains. “By doing mari, 
of the effects in the camera, we elimi- 
nated one step in the laboratory, a tiny 
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difference in the film that would have 
tipped the audience off that the next se- 
quence was different, or rigged.” 

Many interior shots were made by 
available window light, with no reflectors 
or fill lights used. Almendros says as the 


rushes were viewed, Malick pushed him 


to take risks, and to try even simpler light- 
ing schemes. By forcing the film to ASA 
200, and using T/1.1 lenses, excellent 
footage was obtained in near darkness. 

The situation causes confusion among 
the gaffers, who often had nothing to do, 
he says. The topper came during the 
scenes where acres of wheat fields are 
burned. Almendros decided to use fire as 
the primary illumination source. Propane 
burners provided the flame, but the gaf- 
fers weren't sure they should be handling 
anything that wasn’t electrical, and the 
property men wanted to know what they 
were doing with lighting equipment. 

At ASA 200, Almendros not only had 
sufficient light, he was able to stop down 
to T/2 for many of the shots for a crisper 
look. 

He sees a sharper image as an on- 
going trend in motion pictures today. 
Where perfectionist techniques of the 
40’s and 50’s gave way to the freedom of 
the 60’s, Almendros sees current motion 
pictures as a fusion of the two. 


“Thank goodness we are getting away 
from fog filters, and other ways of de- 
stroying the image,” he says. “The ap- 
proach today is more neoclassical—a 
sharp, clear image, but still with the free- 
dom to use new techniques. We used 
Panaglide stabilization units and hand- 
held cameras extensively in DAYS OF 
HEAVEN, but we still were able to keep 
the image crisp.” 

Color is treated more subtly today, he 
adds. Directors no longer treat color film 
as anew toy, and try to get their money’s 
worth by filling the screen with as much 
saturated color as possible. With the 
more intelligent use of muted color, it has 
become more important for the Director 
of Photography to work closely with a 
picture’s art director. 


“There is no way to photograph a 
beautiful image, if what is in front of the 
camera is ugly,” he points out. 


He cites his most recent picture and 
thirty-third feature in 11 years, KRAMER 
VS. KRAMER, as an example. The film 
takes place in New York City, he ex- 
plains, a location which can be hard- 
looking and without obvious beauty, un- 
less handled with delicacy. 


“Even so, this was a picture in which a 
natural look can be used to make an at- 
tractive image. Unlike DAYS OF 
HEAVEN, the work | did on this picture is 
not the sort an audience will notice. That 
was intentional. But, | hope my col- 
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It happens to the best of us. 
You’re in a hurry to set up for that special 
shot...and you drop the lens. An element 
shatters. Or the whole system goes out 
of calibration. 

Not to worry. 

In a emergency, Century's optical 
craftsmen can have you back on 
location in a little as eight hours. In 
fact, our average return time to the 
east coast is only three to five days. 
There's no substitute for experi- 
ence. For over a quarter-century, 

we've been providing professional 

optical service to the motion picture 

and television industry. 
Whatever your lens repair needs... 
whatever your lens... you'll be satisfied 
with our fast, efficient and economical 
service. We're so sure, in fact, that we 
offer a 90-day parts and labor warranty on 

every job. 
Call us with your next repair problem. We'll put you back in focus. And mention this ad to 
get a free lens test chart. SUSTAINING | 
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# LEAD ACID BATTERY.” 
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@ The G & M Sealed Lead Acid 
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Denny Clairmont 
Executive Vice President - 
Clairmont-Engel, Inc. 
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G &M POWER PRODUCTS 


6500 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Hollywood, CA 90038 
(213) 465-8236 


Custom Work, Battery Belts, and 
Packs available for all Film and 
Video Cameras 


leagues will appreciate and understand 
the amount of visual research under- 
taken in this film,” he concludes. ial 


WILLIAM A. FRAKER, ASC 
Continued from Page 467 


really cares what’s up there on the 
screen,’ Fraker explains. “That made for 
some great experiences, and also for 
some exasperating ones. However, in 
the end, the only thing that counts is what 
happens when the audience sees the 
film. That’s the real moment of truth.” 

HEAVEN CAN WAIT was in many 
ways a throwback to an older Hollywood, 
where pictures were about beautiful 
people and had happy endings. One 
pay-off is its broad appeal. “Most films 
today, are targeted for younger 
audiences,” Fraker says. “They are the 
people who most often turn off their TV 
sets and go to the movies. 

“However, | watched the lines at box 
offices, and there were many people in 
their 40’s and older,” he says. “I think 
that there was a lot of word-of-mouth. 
People knew they would go-home feeling 
good.” 

A key to the picture is its visual appeal, 
a feeling of lushness and splendor. 

“Every good picture has a look, a vis- 
ual feeling or mood,” Fraker says. That’s 


_ true whether it’s the low-key mood that 


earned Fraker his first Academy Award 
nomination last year for LOOKING FOR 
MR. GOODBAR, or the rich, bright, 
high-key appeal of HEAVEN CAN WAIT. 

Even so, Fraker doesn’t believe any 
picture should have a preconceived look. 
“Some cinematographers are asso- 
ciated with certain types of work,” he 
says, “however, | don’t believe you can 
always superimpose what someone has 
achieved before onto a new film. The 
look of a film is inherent in the script, the 
director, cast and location. Those are the 
elements that the Director of Photog- 
raphy has to start with each time.” 

For HEAVEN CAN WAIT the main 
theme Beatty wanted to establish was 
the attractiveness and appeal of the 
characters portrayed by Julie Christie 
and himself. Fraker helped establish that 
look or feeling during the initial days of 
shooting at a palatial estate near Palo 
Alto. The cinematographer describes it 
as a beautiful setting with lots of rich 
wood, opulent marble and high ceil- 
ings—20 to 30 feet high. 

He used the latter to turn the mansion 
into a mini-studio by building scaffolding 
for hanging lights. “I had the luxury of 
using one light for each job,” he explains. 
“One light for a vase. Another for a 
wooden cabinet. And others for each 
item in the backgrounds. 

“That's a 1940’s studio lighting tech- 
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nique, but when you combine it with the 
current Eastman color negative II film 
5247, the results can be startling. You 
can make anything pop out of the back- 
ground, and everything can be rich and 
luxurious.” 


With all of the backlighting, Fraker was 
free to use flat keys to flatter the char- 
acters. Having established the look, the 
next challenge was following through at 
the other locations. Heaven was built on 
Stage 15 at Paramount Studios. The orig- 
inal idea was to light from below, since 
heaven was presumed to be some place 
above the sun. To achieve this a six- 
foot-high metal grid served as the floor of 
heaven. Smoke from vats of dry ice 
poured over the sides of the grid and 
clumg to a wet muslin covering it until the 
air heated. 

The smoke and covering eliminated 
the possibility of lighting from below; 
however, the idea worked anyway be- 
cause it created a cool area under the 
grid. This made it possible to shoot five- 
to six-minute takes. 

The football game scenes were shot at 
half-time at the Los Angeles Coliseum. It 
was an extremely difficult scene because 
Fraker had to make dozwith the stadium 
lights. “While it was more than adequate, 
it didn’t match the controlled illumination 
that characterized the rest of the pic- 
ture,” Fraker says. 

He covered the game scenes like a 
documentary with six stationary and two 
roving cameras. “I wasn't totally satis- 
fied,” Fraker says. “I'd say it was an 80 
percent effort compared to the rest of the 
picture.” 


What's next? Fraker has already com- 
pleted “1941,” a comedy based upon a 
World War Il incident that occurred when 
a Japanese submarine shelled a West 
Coast oil refinery. Now, he’s considering 
directing. That would be his first such 
effort since MONTY WALSH some 10 
years ago. “I feel ready now,” he ex- 
plains. 

One of the things he likes best about 
the idea of directing is that it would allow 
him to work with other cinematogra- 
phers. However, that doesn’t mean 
Fraker would give up shooting. 

“| want the whole thing, the broadest 
possible experience,” he says. “I want to 
shoot film with the good directors, and 
direct with the good cinematographers.” 

Fraker is an alumnus of the USC 
School of Cinema. He attended USC 
after World War Il on the G.I. Bill—‘“‘that’s 
the only way that | could have afforded to 
go,” he recalls. In 1950, he considered 
writing a master’s thesis recommending 
that the four largest studios get together 
and purchase the ABC network and use it 
mainly as an outlet for feature films. 
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track relationship to be adjusted while the projector is 
running. Palmer interlocks are dependable, easy to 
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Write for full details. 


Instead he targeted on getting his 
union card. Fraker moonlighted for years 
doing inserts for commercials and grab 
shots for features. After getting his union 
card, he worked as an operator on TV 
programs for some 10 years. That even- 
tually led to an assignment shooting 
commercials in 1965, and his first feature 
film, GAMES, in 1966. 

He often lectures at his alma mater 
and other cinema schools. What advice 
does he offer to young people aspiring to 
break into the industry? “I tell them that if 
they have the talent and dedication to put 
movie-making above everything else, 
they'll make the opportunity,” he says. m 


OSWALD MORRIS, BSC 
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“Filming a fairy tale like THE WIZ while 
softening the harsh reality of New York 
City was an exciting challenge. | ac- 
cepted the assignment from Sidney 
Lumet even before | saw the script.” 

Morris and production and costume 
designer Tony Walton had the enormous 
task of making the four lead characters 
look like something other than a quartet 
in weird costumes, when set against the 
background of New York City. 

The key to unlocking this puzzle was 
softening reality, Morris says. This was 
achieved with the aid of two camera 
attachments developed by Gerry Turpin. 
The Lightflex and Flexlight were de- 
signed for use with the single Panaflex 
camera used for most of the shooting. 

Lightflex involves the use of a 25- 
percent silvered mirror placed at a 45- 
degree angle in front of the taking lens. 
As the scene was photographed through 
the mirror, a wash of color was simul- 
taneously directed down and into the 
lens to give an overall color tint. 

“We wanted to use this method in- 
stead of flashing, because we were able 
to view the effect through the camera 
lens, and control it by varying the light 
intensity of the Lightflex device,” Morris 
explains. 

The effect was magical. For many 
scenes, as the action was ready to start 
and the Lightflex turned on, Morris says 
even he was startled by the effect. 

The Flexlight system consists of two 
high-output lights placed as close to the 
camera axis as possible. Various parts of 
the scene such as doorframes, furniture, 
or even parts of characters’ clothing and 
bodies, were covered with Scotchlite 
front-projection material or similar paint. 
This bounced a high percentage of the 
Flexlight back into the taking lens of the 


W. A. PALMER FILMS, INC. 


611 HOWARD STREET « SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94105 « PHONE (415) 986-5961 
San Francisco’s complete 16 mm film service 


camera, giving portions a glowing, fairy- 
tale quality. 

The two techniques helped eliminate 
several potential trouble spots, Morris 
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says. For example, the ‘yellow brick 
road,” actually long rolls of custom-made 
linoleum, photographed with a hard color 
edge until a wash of yellow was overlaid 
with Lightflex. Morris was also able to 
coordinate the color theme of each cos- 
tumed scene without extensively relight- 
ing the sets and locations with colored 
light bulbs. 

THE WIZ was his third picture with 
Lumet. THE HILL and EQUUS preceded. 
However, the cinematographer believes 
that it was his experience working with 
musicals and the “Morris look” that led to 
his invitation to film THE WIZ. 

What’s the “Morris look”? 

“| believe in doing a picture like this 
with ‘high key’ lights. A great deal of 
excellent location work is being done 
today with fast lenses, and this can pro- 
duce a very realistic effect. In contrast, | 
prefer working in a controlled lighting 
condition, where | can get my exposure 
index up to f/4 or f/4.5. | like the crisp 
edge this gives the image.” 

It was also Lumet’s first experience 
with a musical. The experiences that the 
Director of Photography brought to the 
project helped keep production humming 
at a high level of energy through 60 days 
of shooting. 

Lumet spent eight weeks rehearsing 
the dancers and cast while sets were 
being built at Astoria Studios. Much of 
the picture was planned, and the 
choreography blocked out, during this 
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phase. When production began, the cast 
had a good feel for the story. This al- 
lowed Lumet to begin filming out of se- 
quence, Morris explained. 


Morris started his career in London at 
age 16 as an unpaid apprentice “at atime 
when, to keep the ‘British content’ of films 
high, cheap pictures were made in eight 
days for budgets of a pound a foot,” he 
recalls. 

Nevertheless, the experience was 
priceless. A camera operator by the time 
he entered the Royal Air Force at the 
start of World War Il, Morris served a 
hitch as bomber pilot and earned ci- 
tations. 


“Ronnie Neame gave me my first big 
break, as director of photography on 
GOLDEN SALAMANDER, in 1949,” 
Morris recalls. His next breakthrough 
came when Morris made his first color 
picture, MOULIN ROUGE for John Hus- 
ton. The film earned Morris his first of four 
British Society of Cinematographers 
awards. He has also earned three British 
Academy Awards. 


Morris finds the industry more exciting 
today. “In the early days, the studios had 
all the power, and we did the pictures 
they assigned to us with all sorts of re- 
strictions,” he recalls. In many cases, 
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stationery to Film Depart- 
ment, Arriflex Corporation, 
1 Westchester Plaza, Elms- 
ford, NY 10523. Thanks. 


famous actresses’ faces were never to 
be allowed to go dark—even in night 
scenes. Before the advent of improved 
color negative films, such situations 
often caused unflattering renditions of 
the sensitive, highly paid star, Morris 
reminisces. 

“Today, directors have become stars 
in their own right, and cinematographers 
are freer to take risks, and break new 
ground. | like the new system much bet- 
ter,” he admits. 

After recharging from THE WIZ, Morris 
returned to New York on another Lumet 
project, JUST TELL ME WHAT YOU 
WANT. It’s the story of a successful New 
York business man who desires to own a 
Hollywood studio. 

That’s quite a change of pace from the 
fantasy of THE WIZ, but Morris clearly 
likes the challenge. “You can always find 
a way to make a contribution,” he says. 
“That's what it’s all about. Taking your 
best shot every time.” ba 


ROBERT SURTEES, ASC 
Continued from Page 468 


(1952), and BEN HUR (1959). 

The bad news is that Surtees says 
SAME TIME, NEXT YEAR is his last pic- 
ture. “I have been a Director of Photog- 
raphy for nearly 100 motion pictures,” he 
says. “This isn’t a bad one to end a 
career with.” 

Surtees was born in Kentucky and 
grew up in Ohio. He studied photography 
in New York City for a year, and then 
moved to Southern California, where he 
intended to go to college. Instead, he got 
a job in the camera department at MGM. 

It took 18 years for him to advance 
through the ranks from film loader, to 
assistant, to operator. “That wasn’t bad 
progress in those days,” he says. His first 
film was a propaganda movie made for 
the U.S. Army. “They asked me because 
Hal Mohr was busy,” Surtees recalls. 

His next movie, 30 SECONDS OVER 
TOKYO, earned Surtees his first Acad- 
emy Award nomination, and it has pretty 
much been that way ever since. Surtees 
has been nominated for an Academy 
Award for approximately one in every 
five pictures. 

During one two-year period, he was 
nominated four times: THE SUMMER 
OF ’42, THE LAST PICTURE SHOW, 
THE GRADUATE, and DR. DOOLITTLE. 
As aresult, the Academy no longer nom- 
inates one Director of Photography for 
more than one film per year. 

While many directors of photography 
have been noted for their specialties, 
Surtees has always prided himself on his 
versatility. “| have liked doing all kinds of 
pictures—musicals, comedies and 
action-adventure,” he says. 
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SAME TIME, NEXT YEAR was a 
unique challenge, because almost all of 
the action is confined between two 
characters in the same setting. “We had 
to find ways to maintain visual interest 
throughout,” he says. Principal photog- 
raphy was done at a Northern California 
inn with some interiors shot at Universal 
Studios. The story traces the relationship 
between the characters at five-year in- 
tervals. 


“Though the characters and setting 
were the same, we shot each sequence 
differently,’ Surtees says. “There were 
changes in contrast which ranged from 
subtle to extreme, based upon the mood 


‘ of each scene. Because of the fixed loca- 
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tions, we had very good control of light- 
ing, and we were able to maximize the 
latitude of the color negative emulsion. 
You can’t beat this stock (Eastman color 
negative II film 5247) for this type of con- 
trol. There has never been anything like 
it.” 

An initial concern and ongoing chal- 
lenge was the need to depict the aging of 
the two main characters literally in front 
of the eyes of the audience. The charac- 
ters are in their mid-20’s in the initial se- 
quence, and age a quarter of a century 
as the story unfolds. 


“It was a masterful performance by 
both Ellen Burstyn and Alan Alda,” Sur- 
tees says. “There was a little concern 
about the opening sequence until we 
saw dailies, since Burstyn was por- 
traying someone approximately 20 years 
younger. | used a long focal-length lens 
for extreme closeups and fairly heavy dif- 
fusion. | think that helped. It gave an air of 
fantasy to the story. Bill Tuttle also did a 
marvelous job with makeup throughout. 
However, the real credit belongs to the 
actress. The way she walked and talked 
and handled herself was what convinced 
the audience she was aging while they 
watched.” 


Most of the picture was shot with a 
Panaflex camera and 28mm lens, except 
for extreme closeups. “At one time or 
another, | used practically every lens 
available, and there were even a few 
opportunities for multi-camera situa- 
tions,’ Surtees says. “However, the 
combination of camera, film and 28mm 
lens was essential, because it allowed 
sharp depth of field on the main set, the 
hotel room where Burstyn and Alda meet 
annually. It was such a simple setting, | 
didn’t want to clutter it up with a lot of 
production.” 

After more than 50 years of movie- 
making and all of those nominations and 
awards, we asked Surtees at what point 
he knew he had another hit with SAME 
TIME, NEXT YEAR. 

“You are never sure until the audience 
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tells you,” he replies. “We felt good 
about the story since it was a hit on 
Broadway for three years. But, | think the 
only times in my career | was really sure 
was with BEN HUR and THE STING.” 
Those, along with THE TURNING 
POINT, top the list of his personal favor- 
ites. 

What now after all of those years of 
filmmaking? 

“| think the industry is in good hands,” 
Surtees replies. “There are a lot of good 
young directors who are going to get bet- 
ter. | also feel good about the people 
working behind the camera, and that in- 
cludes my son Bruce. So, | believe the 
industry will go on turning out good enter- 
tainment even if | take some time off to 


play golf.” wl 


VILMOS ZSIGMOND, ASC 
Continued from Page 468 


“| would like to have more time to my- 
self,” he admits. “It is very difficult decid- 
ing who to say ‘yes’ to. There isn’t 
enough time to do everything.” 

One thing he does do is accept as 
many opportunities as possible to speak 
to young filmmakers. 

It is a way of paying a debt he feels he 
incurred while studying filmmaking in 
Hungary. That part of Zsigmond’s life is 
well-documented. He grew up in Hun- 
gary during the Cold War and graduated 
from the state film school in 1955. 

He and fellow filmmaker Laslo Kovacs 
smuggled some 12,000 feet of docu- 
mentary footage out of the country after 
Russian tanks and troops crushed a 
short-lived rebellion. He came to the 
United States unable to speak a word of 
English. During the next decade, Zsig- 
mond worked in a film laboratory, shot 
industrial and educational movies, and 
was Director of Photography for a half 
dozen or so low-budget features, all ona 
deferment basis (“I never saw a penny,” 
he recalls). 

Toward the end of that hectic period, 
the advertising industry discovered 
Zsigmond, and he had an opportunity to 
hone his skill and style filming commer- 
cials. “| experimented with long lenses, 
filters and soft lighting,” he says. “It was 
a great opportunity.” 

His first big feature, THE HIRED 
HAND, was made in 1964. Other notable 
films (MCCABE AND MRS. MILLER, 
IMAGES, THE LONG GOODBYE, DE- 
LIVERANCE, etc.) followed before his 
first Academy Award nomination and 
subsequent election by his peers for 
CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD 
KIND. 

By then, he had completed THE DEER 
HUNTER. “I already considered THE 
DEER HUNTER to be my best film,” 
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Zsigmond says. “I am not claiming that 
the cinematography is perfect. But, | be- 


lieve it is an important film that makes a 


statement. The photography is realistic. 
It is the best that could be done with what 
we had. | believe | made a contribution to 
a film that will be remembered.” 


THE DEER HUNTER was filmed over 
five months in locations ranging from 
Cleveland and Pennsylvania, to Bang- 
kok and the River Kwai. It was filled with 
cinemagraphic challenges. Consider a 
crucial opening scene set in a steel mill 
where the characters of the main per- 
formers are established. 


Michael Cimino convinced the owners 
to let the performers actually work in a 
functioning mill. “They were right in there 
with the workers using the same equip- 
ment, sweating; it was all very real,” 
Zsigmond says. 

His job was to capture that realism on 
film within the constraints of the mill. He 
had two days, and spent around a quar- 
ter of that time presetting lights. “There 
was no way we could bring our own gen- 
erator in,” Zsigmond explains. 


Instead, he plugged into the plant’s 
power and relied on comparatively small 
fixtures boosted for higher intensity when 
necessary. He used three cameras (a 
Panavision PSR, a Panaflex, and an Arri- 
flex) to cover all of the action. “That let us 
match our cuts,” he says. 


The key was planning and antici- 
pation. All three operators knew exactly 
what to expect. “They all had definite 
assignments for every setup, and they 
had to be on every time,” Zsigmond 
states. 


“It might take the cast 15, 16 or 17 takes 
to get what they want,” Zsigmond says, 
“but we have got to be on every time. | 
can’t tell Robert DeNiro to do it again 
because | missed a shot.” 


The wedding sequence was another 
difficult scene. It occurred in a long audi- 
torium with a low ceiling. There was no 
place to hang lights. Zsigmond started by 
asking Cimino which direction he wasn't 
going to shoot in. Then, he discounted 
that. “I gave him the opportunity to shoot 
360 degrees if he changed his mind,” 
Zsigmond says. 

Most of three days were spent pre- 
setting fixtures behind draperies and 
bunting for lighting from every possible 
angle. Cimino used them all. 

Despite the hardships incurred by 
working on locations (ranging from fog in 
Washington to floods in Bangkok), Zsig- 
mond relished doing the picture that way. 
“| don’t believe you should ever shoot 
something on a sound stage when a loca- 
tion exists,” he says. “Audiences re- 
spond to what is real. So do actors and 
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actresses. There is a whole different feel- 
ing.” 

Technology has made it easier to 
document realism on film, he points out. 
For example, there are ground level 
scenes filmed on the river during a battle 
scene that just couldn’t be done before 
the availability of lightweight cameras, in 
this case the Panaflex, Zsigmond notes. 


“If we didn’t have the Panaflex, we still 
would have done the scene,” he says, 
“put the visual perspective would have 
been very different.” 


Zsigmond lists such other devel- 
opments as HMI lights, superfast lenses, 
Panaglide and Steadicam stabilization 
devices, and Eastman color negative II 
film 5247 as making significant con- 
tributions to the state of the art. 


The film is too good sometimes, he 
states. Zsigmond characteristically 
“pushes” the film one stop to desaturate 
the brilliant colors. Sometimes that isn’t 
enough. For example, 16mm newsfilm of 
Vietnam combat was blown up to 70mm 
and inserted in an action sequence. The 
effect would have been jarring if matched 
to Zsigmond’s original. So, he pushed 
two and three stops. 


Even so, the lab reported that the film 
didn’t turn grainy. The solution: second- 
and third-generation dupes were made 
to match the newsfilm. 


The overall impact of the new technol- 
ogy is that directors and cinema- 
tographers can work faster, better, and 
with more realism. “We can move and 
position the camera much better and fas- 
ter, and get by with less and cooler light,” 
he says. 


What is next? Zsigmond is very ex- 
cited about THE ROSE, scheduled to 
open during the fall of 1979. It is a story 
about a rock singer played by Bette Mid- 
ler. “She comes alive on the screen,” 
Zsigmond says. “There is a presence 
that is difficult to explain. But, it is char- 
acteristic of great talent; people who be- 
come the characters they play rather 
than vice versa.” 


He is proudest of concert footage re- 
corded with the effective teaming of a 
Panaflex camera and Panaglide stabili- 
zation device. “You can sit in the movie 
audience and experience what it is like 
being at a rock concert,” he explains. 


Zsigmond also recently completed a 
four-hour mini-series for television, 
FLESH AND BLOOD. Television holds 
great attraction for him. “I like the mini- 
series format, because it allows you to do 
justice to great books,” he explains. “The 
Russians produced WAR AND PEACE 
as an eight-hour theatrical film. That isn’t 
going to happen often. It isn’t likely to 
happen here except on television.” 
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Combination TRIPOD & HEAD, if ordered together—-$299.95 


LENSES 


10MM SWITAR, 

F1;6, focussing ““C’’mount, like NEW 

16MM SCHNEIDER CINE XENON, 

Arri Mount, like NEW 

25MM CINE powe: 

Focussing ‘’C’’ mount, NEW 

20MM to 152MM IM SUPER BALTAR LENSES, 
Barrel w/iris, LN 


MAGAZINES 


200° 16MM, 
for Arri ‘““M” cameras, like NEW 


400° 

for Arri 35mm-2- B, 2-C and III, like NEW 
400° 35MM, 

for also Camera, like NEW. 


for vray Camera, like NEW 


CAMERAS 
MITCHELL 
Single System 35mm, body only w/finder,motor,power 
supply & carrying cases.....Excellent Condition 
BELL & HOWELL, 
35mm EYEMO “Q” 2” F2;8 with positive finder, motor, VG $195.00 
CINE KODAK SPECIAL I, 
F1;9 lens, 2-100’ mag’s, AC Synch Motor, cables, camera 
platform. USED VG condition 
RICHARDSON STOP MOTION MOTOR, 
Cables for Mitchell NC. LN 


CUSTOM DESIGN, 
MANUFACTURE 

& MODIFICATION 

OF SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


OF FLORIDA, INC. 


1994 N.E. 149th Street 
North Miami, Florida 33181 
Phone: (305) 949-9084,5 
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Now with the emergence of such 
technologies as the videodisc and big- 
ger, better video projection systems, 
Zsigmond believes television will be- 
come an irresistible lure for enter- 
tainment filmmakers. “I am fascinated by 
the concept of having 40 million people 
watch a movie on big TV screens in their 
own living rooms all during the same 
evening,” he says. 

Finally, what does Zsigmond recom- 
mend to young filmmakers aspiring to 
follow in his footsteps? 

“| tell them to define their own limits,” 
he says. “Decide what you want to do, 
and if you have the talent to achieve that. 
Once you do that, if you work hard and 
diligently, any goals should be within 
reach. The most important thing is doing 
what you do as well as it can be done.” # 


CINEMA WORKSHOP 
Continued from Page 444 


the tape is wrapped at an angle to the 
axis of the rotating head drum (FIGURE 
2), the narrow video tracks recorded by 
the spinning head are oriented on the 
tape with a respective angle. It should be 
noted that the three individual sound 
tracks, as well as the control track, are 
recorded by a separate stationary head 
assembly and thus appear as con- 
ventionally recorded tracks perfectly 
parallel to tape direction. 

At this point the complexity of the VTR 
should be apparent. However, the record- 
ing process is duck soup compared to 
VTR playback; which is even more dif- 
ficult. Those little helical video tracks are 
only 160 micrometers wide, and there are 
300 scans per second. During playback, 
the whizzing playback head, scanning at 
9000 rpm and almost 1000 inches per 
second, must perfectly align itself with 
the prerecorded tracks 300 times every 
second. As you can imagine, without a 
road map this is no easy task. The most 
complex tape tension circuits and servo- 
feedback techniques are employed to 
assure perfect track alignment and accu- 
rate color rendition. Upon playback, most 
minute residual errors in the video 
signals can be easily cleaned up by that 
most mysterious of video devices, the 
time base corrector, or TBC. The digital 
TBC is really a digital video computer 
that can analyse certain flaws in the 
video signal and automatically correct 
them. 

The BCN or “Type B” VTR we have 
been discussing uses a segmented for- 
mat. The “Type C” VTR uses a non- 
segmented or continuous field format. 
Next time we will discuss the nature of a 
video signal and the relative advantages 


of the segmented or non-segmented sys- 
tems. ie 


WHY WOULD A 
FILM PRODUCER 


in Washington, D.C. 
or San Jose, CA 
or Reno, NV 
or Anchorage, AK 
or Honolulu, HI 
or Redding, CA 
or Yourtown, USA 


USE A LAB IN 
PORTLAND, OR? 


Maybe it’s because they have 
found that they can get good, clean 
processing, highest quality prints, 
on time, with fair prices and no 
buck passing. 


Maybe they have found that they 
can talk directly with knowledge- 
able people who work on their film. 
People who care! 


lf you want a lab that takes pride 
in every job why not call us? Frank 
Hood or Arlan Evensen, 503/224- 
3835. We’re only a few hours away 
from any city in the United States. 


909 N.W. 19th St. Portland, OR 97209 


The Leading Name In 
Cordless Microphone Systems 


Transmitters small enough to be hidden 
almost anywhere, tiny microphones that 
are so unobtrusive that they probably 
won’t even be noticed, hand-held mic- 
rophones without the encumbrances of 
hundreds of feet of wire — that’s what cord- 
less microphone systems are all about. But 
there’s one more factor of prime impor- 
tance — reliability. If you’re in television, 
radio or film and you want a cordless mic- 
rophone system that not only offers the 
most advanced state-of-the art electronics 
but the highest reliability rating in the in- 
dustry, Swintek is the answer. There’s a 
Swintek transmitter and receiver to fit your 
specific needs, no matter what your re- 
quirements. Check with us today about the 
greatest name in cordless microphone 
systems — Swintek. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 
Tetephone: (213) 466-: 3561 e (21 =) See 5500 
: 910-321-4526 © Cable: GOR 


super 
Ip 


... the ideal camera mount 
for difficult situations 


Super Grip’s single, powerful “gripper” 
makes it a quick, strong and efficient means 
of mounting cameras and lights in an unli- 
mited number of difficult situations. It will 
mount on curved, irregular or flat surfaces in 
a horizontal, vertical or in-between position 
and may be tilted through a 360° circle by 
turning the gripping pad on the surface. 


PRICE: $375.00 
(Includes Super Grip complete with carrying case, angle 
camera bracket, mounting bolts, wrench and instructions) 


alan gordon enterprises ine. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-3561 ¢ (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 * Cable: GORDENT 


Where torent 
the best for less. 


$79/week 


Sctereoaaet 


4 


We guarantee professionally 
maintained equipment at the 
lowest price on Nagra, Vega, 
Sennheiser. ..all your sound 
equipment needs. 

Similar saving on Sony Video- 
cassette rentals. 

For daily delivery in NYC or 
immediate air express any- 
where, call our Hot Line service 
anytime: 914-769-5087. 


exandt ations 


ACADEMY SCIENTIFIC OR 
TECHNICAL AWARDS 
Continued from Page 461 


larged size duplicate negatives for 
contact release printing, is the unique 
characteristic of this film. The film has 
superior sharpness, tonal scale and 
dye stability. 


To Stefan Kudelski of Nagra Magnetic 
Recorders, Incorporated, for the continu- 
ing research, design and development of 
the Nagra Production Sound Recorder 
for Motion Pictures. 


The Nagra sound recorder is the 
summation of technical achieve- 
ments to provide the motion picture 
industry with a high quality, profes- 
sional, self-contained, light-weight 
recorder for motion picture produc- 
tion. 


To Panavision, Incorporated, and its en- 
gineering staff under the direction of 
Robert E. Gottschalk, for the concept, 
design and continuous development of 
the Panaflex Motion Picture Camera 
System. 


In the Panaflex Camera System, each 
camera is designed effectively to ful- 
fill a specific aspects of photography 
and in concert cover the field of mo- 
tion picture cinematography. The 
System includes the Panaflex, the 
Panaflex-X, the Panaflex Panastar 
and the Panaflex Panaglide. 


SCIENTIFIC AND 
ENGINEERING AWARD 
[Academy Plaque ] 


To Ray M. Dolby, loan R. Allen, David P. 
Robinson, Stephen M. Katz and Philip S. 
J. Boole of Dolby Laboratories, Incor- 
porated, for the development and 
implementation of an improved Sound 
Recording and Reproducing System for 
Motion Picture Production and Exhibi- 
tion. 


The Dolby sound system, through the 
use of noise reduction techniques 
has the capability of increasing the 
dynamic range and frequency re- 
sponse of a recording. It includes a 
method of encoding and decoding 
which, when applied to a two- 
channel recording, generates a 
stereo effect in Dolby-equipped mo- 
tion picture theaters. 


TECHNICAL ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARD 


[Academy Certificate ] 


To Karl Macher.and Glenn M. Berggren 
of Isco Optische Werke for the develop- 


Pees cece et ee 


UNDERWATER 


| | 
If you're looking for the most creative, experienced, : 
hardest working, knowledgeable, budget-wise, 
| well-equipped, dynamic and competent cinema- { 
J tographer— ] 
( YOU'VE JUST FOUND THE BEST. ] 
| 35mm only. spherical & anamorphic (especially | 
TotalVision) 
| care enough to develop and own my own equipment. 
j i 
i | 
| | 


ALAN GORNICK, JR. 
DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY, IATSE 659 
(213)223-8914 
4200 Camino Real, Los Angeles, CA 90065 


Ee ee 


CALL A PROFESSIONAL 


Cine-Craft, Inc. 


A full service laboratory for 
16mm, Super 8, Regular 8 
Any quantity Best prices 
3611 San Fernando Bivd., Burbank, CA 91505 
(213) 843-7036 


Write for free brochure 


a 

b HOLLYWOOD'S OLDEST 

‘ FILM SCHOOL 

o NOW ACCEPTING ENROLLMENTS 
se FOR OUR NEXT 


MOTION PICTURE COURSE 


CAMERAS * SOUND RECORDING 

LIGHTING + EDITING » EFFECTS 

COMPOSITION + SCRIPTING + ETC. 
Two Week Courses— Evening Classes 


DANNY ROUZER 


STUDIO 
7022 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood, California 90038 
Request Brochure HC (213) 936-2494 


®eseseeseeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeaees 
PIONEER- OPTICAL PRINTERS 
tae =ANIMATION STANDS 
PRINTERS LAB EQUIPMENT 

@seseesepeeseeeaeseeeseseeaeeeaeaeeeaenees8 

(213) 843-0530 


CABLES: PMAGIC 
1021 N. Lake St 


| IONEER Marketing Corporation Burbank, CA 91502 


CP and FREZZOLINI 
CORDLESS CAMERAS 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 

used, reconditioned $2995 up 
Includes Ang. 12/120 Zoom lens, 
magnetic recording head, amplifier, 
400' magazine, battery. 


PHOTOMART 


CINE EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 
6327 S. ORANGE AVE.,® ORLANDO, FLA. 32809 
eecveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Phone (305) 851-2780 


BOLEX ACCESSORIES 
= 24-Frame Sync. Camera motor 115V 
= Var. Speed Battery Camera motor 24V 
= 400-ft. Magazine w/400' counter in camera 
= Intervaltimer— Range 1% sec. to 36 min. 
= Animation motor. Fits single-frame shaft 


Write for Bolex Accessory Catalog 
STEVENS ENGINEERING CO. 
Dept. A, 340 Newport Bivd., 
Newport Beach, Calif. 92660 


Sound and Video Equipment Rentals 


ment and introduction of the Cinelux- 
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«AKG JVE 
SONY supenscare 


SEVAHEISER 


A | .| ee 


PO BOX 1321 
MEADVILLE, PA 16335 


THE FIVE C’s OF CINEMATOGRAPHY 
Seventh Printing $15 Postpaid 
MASCELLI’S CINE WORKBOOK 
Incredible Value $20 Postpaid 
Calif. add 6% Tax. Foreign add $1 per book. 


10-Day Trial Offer! Free Brochures! 
Cine/Grafic, Box 430, Hollywood, CA 90028 USA 


WESTHEIMER Company 


Joseph Westheimer, A.S.C. 
TITLES, TRAILERS, INSERTS AND OPTICAL EFFECTS 
FOR MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 
HO 6-8271 
736 Seward St., Hollywood, Calif. 90038 


SHOOTING 
Contact Jim Grattan for 
in top equipped crews. Single 
and double system. 


CANADA? 


— 4606 St. Catherine Street, West 
GRAT ! AN Montreal H3Z 1S3, P. Q. Canada 


PRODUCTIONS (514) 952-1463 


0/0) 


BLOW -UP 


HIGH QUALITY 
35MM NEGATIVES 
FROM YOUR 16MM ORIGINALS 


Stock. Shots Enlarged to Match-in with 
your 35mm Negative 


Complete Pictures Transferred to 35mm 


Call—Adrian at (213) 463-3178 


CINESERVICE, INC. 


1459 North Seward Street 
Hollywood, California 90028 


Let the PRO'S tell you How tc Buy a 16mm Sound Projector 
| FREE | We will send you the arti- 
cle which appeared in 


FILMMAKERS NEWSLETTER on buying a 
“Used Projector.” 


HECHT — Box 443 — Ellenville, NY 12428 
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ULTRA Lens for 35mm Motion Picture 
Projection. 


The unique design of the Cinelux- 
ULTRA lens achieves increased 
screen brightness, image contrast 
and sharpness in motion picture pro- 
jection. 


To David J. Degenkolb, Arthur L. Ford 
and Fred J. Scobey of DeLuxe General, 
Incorporated, for the development of a 
Method to Recycle Motion Picture Lab- 
oratory Photographic Wash Waters by 
lon Exchange. 


The DeLuxe General ion-exchange 
recycling system provides a means 
of salvaging and retempering proc- 
ess wash water with resulting energy 
and supply economy. The technique 
also removes chemical contaminants 
to meet ecological requirements of 
the waste effluent. 


To Kiichi Sekiguchi of CINE-FI Interna- 
tional for the development of the CINE-FI 
Auto Radio Sound System for Drive-in 
Theaters. 


The CINE-FI drive-in installation is a 
radio distribution system by which 
the picture sound is transmitted by 
wire to each patron's car radio. Use of 
the patron’s car radio achieves im- 
proved sound quality and allows 
selection of volume and tone control. 


To Leonard Chapman of Leonard 
Equipment Company, for the design and 
manufacture of a small, mobile, motion 
picture camera platform known as the 
Chapman Hustler Dolly. 


The light-weight Chapman Hustler 
Dolly provides camera mobility and 
extreme flexibility in tight quarters. 
Smooth and stable camera move- 
ment on floor or track is achieved. 


To James L. Fisher of J. L. Fisher, Incor- 
porated, for the design and manufacture 
of asmall, mobile, motion picture camera 
platform known as the Fisher Model Ten 
Dolly. 


The light-weight Model Ten Dolly 
provides camera mobility and ex- 
treme flexibility in tight quarters. 
Smooth and stable camera move- 
ment on floor or track is achieved. 


To Robert Stindt of Production Grip 
Equipment Company, for the design and 
manufacture of a small, mobile, motion 
picture camera platform known as the 
Stindt Dolly. 


The light-weight Stindt Dolly provides 
camera mobility and extreme flexibil- 
ity in tight quarters. Smooth and sta- 
ble camera movement on floor or 
track is achieved. 


CIRO 


self-perforating 
frame-line tape 


SPLICERS 
AND TAPE 


70mm 

35mm New: 
16mm metal lever 
8mm. with roller 


bearing. 


Free brochure? _ 
6820 Romaine St., Hollywood 
Calif. 90038. (213) 467-1296 


CiRO 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


The Zeppelin® Wind Screen in- 
sures perfect sound recording in 
all conditions where wind or air 
movement is present. Its aero- 
dynamic design screens the mi- 
crophone from wind but allows 
sound in. Although extremely 
lightweight, the Zeppelin is vir- 
tually indestructible and can be 
boom mounted or hand held 
with the Independent Suspension 
Shock Mount. There are Zep- 
pelins available to house Senn- 
heiser 816 and 416, AKG CK-8 
and CK-9 and other similar mi- 
crophones. Zeppelins and ISS 
Mounts are all-American made. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-3561 © (21 a Enna raps 
TWX: 910-321-4526 ¢ Cable: GORDENT 
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oldtop 


Battery Belts 


e Completely rechargeable in three to four 
hours. 

e All Goldtops have built-in chargers. 

e Batteries can be recharged over 50% more 
times than other fast-charge batteries. 

e Goldtops operate in temperature ranges 
from —40°F to +150°F. 

e Belts incorporate special braided cable for 
long flex life. 

e Belts have five-year warranty on housing 
and unprecedented one-year warranty on 
all electronics and cells. 

© Goldtop belts include all the skilled 
craftsmanship found in Chiles Battery Belts. 


There’s a Goldtop battery belt for use with 
any professional 16mm and 35mm motion 
picture camera and all ENG cameras. Write 
for prices and additional information. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-3561 © (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 # Cable: GORDENT 


Film Editing 


We supply all 
your needs. 


Sales, rental 
and service. 


Oo CINEMONTA 
16 and 35mm 
Editing Tables 


O PAG Recorders 
and Mixers 
O Digital Counters 


O Portable TV Stands 
Film Editing At It’s Best 


KLM Associates, Inc. 


Distributors of Quality Film Editing 
Equipment & Supplies 
11810 Charen Lane, Potomac, MD 20854 


(301) 299-7259 Telex 64249 
(213) 931-6151 West Coast 


“DRIBBLE” ON LOCATION 
Continued from Page 507 


HINES: Yes. It’s a camera glide dolly 
with a platform three or four inches 
above the basketball floor. It has an un- 
derhanging lip for mounting the camera, 
so that the lens is approximately three 
inches above the floor. The platform is 
mounted on casters and the dolly can be 
manipulated by the handrails which are 


built in a U-shape around three sides of - 
the platform. Two grips maneuver the . 


dolly on the floor, with the operator run- 
ning an Arriflex 2C camera equipped 
with a wide-angle lens. This combina- 
tion affords us quite a bit:of latitude in 
following the play action of the games. 


QUESTION: Are there any other spe- 
cial rigs that you devised for the pic- 
ture? 


HINES: We developed a swing boom 
arm, which was mounted on the trailer 
that hauled the trick Volkswagen in its 
upside-down configuration. As the 
trailer moved, the arm was able to move 
around the vehicle and get some 
interesting angles for the undercranked 
stuff, as well as the straight-on 24fps 
action. 


QUESTION: Sports filming in general, 
and basketball in particular, require 
camera handling which is. different 
from that of straight action. Can you 
discuss that aspect of the shooting? 


HINES: As | mentioned earlier, we're 
using considerable camera movement. 
We've had some long dolly moves—up to 
60 feet or so—and at other times we’ve 
combined shorter dolly moves with 
zoom “moves” that help us work fast in 
getting a variety of shots. Then there are 
the multiple camera set-ups which | 
spoke of. We’ve usually had one camera 
in the center of the court and one at each 
end. We've used pan sticks on these 
three-camera set-ups because they 
allow the operators to follow the fast- 
moving action more efficiently and, by 
manipulating the pan sticks and zoom 
by hand, they were able to maintain very 
tight framing of the action at all times, no 
matter how close or how far it was from 
them. The assistants have been very 
sharp in following focus, which has re- 
sulted in few retakes. 


QUESTION: | understand that you 
shot a sequence inside a greenhouse. 
What special problems did that pre- 
sent? 


HINES: There was quite a long 


T-Shirts 


for Filmmakers 


| Twenty-one popular profes- 

' sional film equipment de- 

@ signs. Write for free 
brochure. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


Dept. TS 
1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. Hollywood, CA 90028 


Telephone: (213) 466-3561 ¢ (213) 985-5500 


\ Ee 


SUPER 8 


Professional Service 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE LIST & BROCHURE 


NEWSFILM LABORATORY, INC. 
516 N. Larchmont Blvd. 

Hollywood, California 90004 

(213) 462-6814 


ASSOCIATION 
OF CINEMA & VIDEO 
LABORATORIES 


Crossing 
the Pond --- 


Mies ot ee 
to London? 


We will supply 
Professional 16mm. 
Services for your 
next Shoot... 
Cameras, Lights, 
Sound, Crewing. 
Pre and Post 
Production Services 
including Editing 


(R _CINEFOCUS RENTALS 


LIMITED 


44 MOUNTFIELD ROAD EALING LONDON W5 
01-997 2236 01-997 5835 
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ECLAIR 


Repairs and Service 
NPR — ACL 


All Work Guaranteed 


Ecam Company 
1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 
Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-7301 


7 ANIMATION 
(7 LEARNING KITS, 
yf * SUPPLIES, EQUIP 


d New No, 106 Catalog #/22 
heath productions, inc. 
1700 N. Westshore Bivd., Tampa, FL 33607 


The PRETTIEST 
FILM FOR SALE 


Why not cut your TV commercial 
around something incredibly beauti- 
ful — saving money and headaches 
in the process! From the aerial pho- 
tographers of ‘Jonathan Livingston 
Seagull’’ comes the ‘'Prettiest Pic- 
tures You'll Ever See! 
HANG GLIDING 
DUNE BUGGIES SEAGULLS 
AIRPLANES BALLOONS 
a; INCREDIBLE AERIAL SCENICS 
and MORE Ring (714) 494-1055 
Box 205, So Laguna, CA 92677 


MACGILLIVRAY- 
FREEMAN FILMS 


SURFING 


OPTICAL 


ayaa ow PRINTERS 


LIQUID GATE 


ANIMATION 


Tel. (201) 935-3000 & FILMSTRIP 
Cable: Oxberry CaristadtN.J. Lala 
180 BROAD ST., CARLSTADT, N.J. 07072 


UNDERWATER 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


1.E. COLUMBIA PICTURES 


DEEP 


16-35 PANAVISION 


AL GIDDINGS 
415 530-1122 


HAWAII ===. 


9kgmbtv Colorfilm 


1534 KAPIOLANI BLYD., HONOLULU, HAWAII 96814 
Telephone: [808] 944-5225 or 944-5200 


WRITE FOR PRICE SCHEDULE 


ECO-3 ME-4 VNF-1 
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greenhouse sequence in the picture , 


and, in order to maintain a consistent 
ambience for that sequence, | decided 
to silk the roof. This kept the direct sun- 
light from hitting the players and the area 
that we were photographing, and it 
worked out quite well, since the silk 
tended to diffuse the sunlight and also fill 
in the aisleways with soft light. Of 
course, with the sun moving all day long, 
we had to continually move the silk. 


QUESTION: Did you have any prob- 
lems with reflections in the glass of 
the greenhouse? 


HINES: We had no reflection problems 
in the greenhouse, but we did in several 
interior-to-exterior (and vice versa) se- 
quences where, for example, a charac- 
ter would walk from the street into a shop 
and we would want to. continue to show 
his action inside the shop. Obviously, 
the glass windows fronting the shop 
would reflect quite a bit of the opposite 
side of the street, making it difficult to 
see what was happening inside. To 
solve the problem, we used 20 x.20-foot 
nettings on butterfly frames that reduced 
the intensity of the reflections hitting the 
windows. This permitted us to film the 
inside action, while using only a modest 
amount of light on the interior. 


QUESTION: Wouldn’t a pola-screen 


have been useful to you in eliminating 
the reflections from the ‘shop win- 
dows? 


HINES: Yes, | did use a pola-screen. I've 
always used pola-screens on exteriors 
in order to cut down bright reflections 
and darken skies. But in this case | used 
the pola-screen in conjunction with the 
netting, because while the pola-screen 
would basically reduce the glare of the 
reflection, the netting would cut down 
the intensity. 


QUESTION: You spoke of undercrank- 
ing. Where did you use that tech- 
nique? 


HINES: There is a trick sequence in 
which a Volkswagen with two bicycles 
mounted on the roof flips over and con- 
tinues its journey on the bicycle wheels, 
rolling along upside down. The vehicle 
had been moving at 20 miles an hour 
right-side-up, with us filming at 24fps. 
When it flipped over we couldn't allow it 
to go that fast, but it still had to look like it 
was moving at 20 miles per hour. We 
managed this fairly successfully by de- 
termining our angle and the speed at 
which we could push the vehicle on its 
bicycle wheels down a slight incline. We 


NCE 
ANIMATION 
MOTOR 


If you own an Arri, Mitchell, Cine 
Special, Maurer, B&H 2709, Eastman 
Reflex or any other camera with an 
outside drive shaft you can have a 
motor driven single frame camera for 
either animation or stop motion pho- 
tography by adding the NCE Anima- 
tion Motor now manufactured by AGE 
Inc. The NCE is an integral system 
of motor, adapter and control unit 
which, with the correct adapter, con- 
nects to almost any 16mm or 35mm 
professional camera. Standard fea- 
tures include built-in counter, on/off 
and continuous run switches, forward 
and reverse function indicator lights 
and manual motor release for thread- 
ing. Write or call for detailed data 
sheet. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 
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Battery 
Problems? 


Now available from Film Equipment Service 
Company—a battery system that overcomes 
common problems with 
¢ “Memory” effect 
* Charging 
¢ Cold weather operation 
* Short running life 
Film Equipment Service Company's power 
units feature true sealed lead-acid batteries. 
Result: no “memory” effect. Excellent 
cold weather operation. Cycle life to 2,000 
cycles. No corrosion or leakage. With a 
built-in meter. 

FESC’s two-step constant current charger 
senses when power unit is charged. So 
charger will not overcharge batteries. 


Battery packs and belts for all film 
and video cameras and 30 volt lights. 
2.5, 5 and 10ah units. 


To inquire about free 2 week trial, call 


FILM 
EQUIPMENT 
SERVICE 
Comenny 


1113 So. Pearl St. Denver, Colorado 80210 


Phone (303) 733-1980 


531 


FOBA 


TRIPOD 


s 
Price: 


$525 


The Foba all-metal professional motion picture 
tripod features a Pro Jr. flat-top plate which 
accepts Pro Jr., O'Conner C and 50, Miller 

F and Pro heads. Foba’s unique tubular 
adjustable legs allow the tripod to be used in 
both standard and baby positions. Legs can 
be adjusted individually or simultaneously. 
Tripod comes complete with triangle-type leg 
locks and elevating riser plate. Foba was 
selected for use in filming the 21st Olympiad. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028. 


Telephone: (213) 466-3561 (21 3) 965-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 ¢ Cable: GORDENT 


Qtlarita Film Equipment Rentals# 
Sure, our whole name says, “Rentals#” 


but (QEER-*) SELLS, too. 


Studio 
Equipment 


Best prices on 
MATTHEWS, 
the complete line of 
Grip and Mounting 
equipment. 

er > 


We sell professional cameras, 
recorders, tripods, 
lighting, batteries, 
editing. 


se eo UY 


Get our quote before you buy. 


ages 


1848 Briarwood Rad., NE, Atlanta, Ga. 30329 


404/325-3676 


tory 


varied our camera speed from 12fps all 
the way down to 6fps, in order to main- 
tain the feeling that the vehicle was roll- 
ing along at 20 miles per hour all the 
time. 


QUESTION: You’re using the Arriflex 
35BL as your primary camera on this 
picture. What has been your reaction 
to using this equipment as a produc- 
tion camera? 


HINES: We have been using two 35BL 
cameras and my personal feeling is that 
its size, weight and configuration make it 
an excellent production camera for loca- 
tion shooting, where the project must 
move ahead at a rather rapid pace—and 
that means saving every bit of time one 
can in all departments. The 35BL is a 
very convenient and reliable camera to 
work with. Of course, we couldn't afford 
Panavision equipment for this produc- 
tion, but I’ve found the 35BL to be more 
than satisfactory for the type of picture 
this is. We've shot some of our scenes 
hand-held with the 35BL. As a matter of 
fact, | shot one scene in a van where | 
had to hold it on my knees while sitting 
on the driver's side of the van. The man 
who was actually driving the vehicle was 
sitting half-off and half-on the seat. In 
order for me to get an angle of the 
passenger, the configuration of the 
viewfinder had to be placed over and 
across the camera at a 45-degree angle. 
This permitted me to hold the camera 
shooting left to right and still frame what | 
was shooting while the van was in mo- 
tion. The image was all askew— 
upside-down and sideways—but we 
were able to make the shot. So I'd say 
that the 35BL is a very convenient cam- 
era to use when you have to move 
rapidly and get into tight places. e 


CANADA’S LARGEST 


LAB AND SOUND 
FULL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 


BELLEVUE athe 


MONTREAL TORONTO Pathé Sound Studios 
2000 Northeliffe Ave 720 King St. West 121 St. Patrick St 
Montreal, Que. H4A 3K5 Toronto, Ont. M5V 2T3 Toronto, Ont. M5T 1V3 
Tel.: 514-484-1186 Tel.: 416-364-3894 Tel.: 416-598-2521 


*A DIVISION OF ASTRAL BELLEVUE PATHE LTD./LTEE 


BEHIND-THE-LENS FILTER HOLDERS 


For Angenieux lenses on all Arriflex 16, Eclair NPR 
and CM3 cameras, and for the 25-250 Angenieux for 
35 mm - - in kits with gel cutter, tweezer, spare gel 
container and other convenience features. 


Ask for brochures 


CUSTOM PHOTOGRAPHICS 


P. O. Box 25007, Portland, Oregon 97225 * 503-292-5569 


COMPLETE LABORATORY Land 
SERVICES & SUPPLIES Cc) 


LEO DINER 
FILMS, INC. 


332.350 Golden Gate Ave 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
(415) 775-3664 


Ofisum 7 surer 6 ]Q 
COSCO 


color media 


ROSCO, PORTCHESTER, N.Y. 10573 


ELECTRONIC 


follow focus 
servo motor drives 


auto dissolve units 


DESIGNED 
to fit 
most existing 
optical printers 


FOR INFORMATION, CONTACT 


5 ELICON 


254 Viking Ave., Brea, Calif., 92621 


(714) S2ea-2407 


VISUAL EFFECTS 


57 West Grand Ave., Chicago, 'inois 60610 


(3121642-B8a42 
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BUY — SELL — SWAP HERE 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


SEEEE—EE—————————E—E—————— EEE 
35mm NORELCO projector, optical-4 track 
magnetic sound base, 6000’ magazines, less 
lamp amplifier, lenses, $1,750. 35mm Wall 
Sound camera, magazines, cases, like new, 
$1000. WANTED: 35/16 reduction printer, any 
repairable condition considered. ROBERT M. 
DOMINIC, 2529 Nordell Ave., Castro Valley, CA 
94546 (415) 537-1887. 


NAGRA 4L MINT CONDITION 
Used on five projects then putin storage till now. 
Two Xoyo preamps, crystal sync generator, 
built-in resolver, AC power supply, $6,000 re- 
placement value, must sell, $3600. PAUL 
TAYLOR, (213) 851-5054/451-3888. 


FOX STUDIO 35mm cameras with crystal sync, 
prime and anamorphic lenses. For rent or pur- 
chase #1820. AMERICAN CINEMATOGRA- 
PHER. (213) 662-4507, 463-5903. 


ARRIFLEX-16S with Angenieux 12-120, 2-400’ 
magazines, constant and variable speed 
motors, 2 batteries, torque motor, cables, filter 
85B, cases, $4000. (213) 823-5017. 


KINOPTIK 5.7 wide angle, w/Arri mount, 
C-mount adaptor, mint, $495. (213) 654-3905. 


WORRAL geared head, good condition, with 
case, $2850. (212) 736-0447. : 


ECLAIR NPR French, #2921 very good condi- 
tion, Beala motor, 12.5-75, orientable finder, 
French battery belt, 1 magazine, cables and 
cases, $7,200. MARK (505) 266-9437 or 298- 
5010. 


ARRI16BL, 12/120 Ang., 400’ mag, $5995. Arri 
35 IIB, 3 lenses, 2 400’ mags, $1995. PHOTO- 
MART, 6327 S. Orange Ave., Orlando, FL 
32809. 


35/32 B&H model “J’’ subtractive printer, 2 ap- 
erture, dual speed w/sound head, manual timing, 
new tungsten lamp housing. Old but reliable, 
$4500. Peterson dual speed printer, model ‘“D”’, 
35mm subtractive w/sound head, variable 
speed fader, 5 apertures, $7500. 16mm loop 
rack w/cabinet, crank adjustment, bearing 
rollers, 200’ capacity, $450. CINEREEL FILM 
LAB, 11129 Magnolia Blvd., No. Hollywood, CA 
91601. (213) 769-5956. 


ECLAIR NPR package, mint condition, 9.5 to 
95mm Angenieux, two magazines, Perfectone 
crystal motor, batteries, cases, O'Conner 50 
head with legs, $9000. (213) 392-4371. 


FREZZOLINI FR-16 camera, 24/25 fps crystal 
motor with variable speeds 12, 18, 30, 36, 44, 3 
batteries with chargers, 3 CP Lexan 400’ mags, 
CP orientable viewfinder, sound barney, Cases, 
accessories, etc., Excellent condition, 6 months 
old, $5000. (212) 691-0843. 


PRINTER, 16mm B&H model J, fader & DC 
power supply, $3459. Moviola 16mm UL2DS, 
$1650. Sell or trade RODGERS FL, INC. (703) 
525-8700. 


BOLEX 16mm CAMERAS. LLOYD's is the 
largest stocking Bolex 16mm dealer in the 
U.S.A. If you are a Bolex 16mm owner and can't 
find what you need, write us your needs, we may 
have it. LLOYD’S CAMERA EXCHANGE, 1612 
N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028. 


MITCHELL BNCR #122, belt drive, mirror re- 
flexed with 6 mags, CP crystal & 220v motors, 
mt. box, follow focus, new cases, 4 ground 
glasses, Canon 18mm, 24mm, 35mm, 55mm and 
85mm primes, multicoated 6-1 Angenieux with 
J-4 and bracketry, Arri-B & BNCR mount, plus 
filters, $45,000/o.b.0. (213) 980-2990. 


SYNC BEEP-% inch tape prerecorded with 
high-level 1000 Hz tone, backed with special 
pressure-sensitive adhesive for quickly affixing 
magnetic film or tape. Industry-wide accep- 
tance. Send $2.50 cash, check or money order 
for prepaid packet containing 20 strips totaling 
100 35mm frames. D.P. UPTON CO., P.O. Box 
5052, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


ARRIFLEX SR, Zeiss 10mm-100mmf3.2, 2-400° 
magazines, battery, charger and cases, Mint 
condition, less than 1 year old, $18,800. (414) 
374-1494. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


LL 
CINEMASCOPE LENS SET, 35mm—50mm— 


75mm. A fine set of genuine B&L Cinemascope 
lenses to fit Mitchell NC and BNC cameras. 
Comes with special Mitchell viewfinder, all like 
new. Genuine Cinemascope lenses at a Bargain 
Price! LLOYD'S CAMERA EXCHANGE, 1612 
Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA. 


“ECN II—ECP Il Houston 16mm processors with 


sound applicator. New condition. Call (403) 
423-5081 Canada. 


UHER 1200 sync recorder w/case, charger, ca- 
bles, mike, batteries, Excellent condition, $700. 
(309) 688-9816. 


NEW never used Arriflex 16SB with one bayonet 
locking mount, 8 volt variable motor, aluminum 
case, $4000. New Angenieux 12-120, Arriflex 
bayonet mount, $1900. New Schneider Xenon 
50mm, f2 Arriflex mount, $295. One eight volt 
24 fps governor controlled motor for Arriflex 
16S, has sync pulse generator and Pilotone, 
$350. Pro Jr. Tripod with magnesium fluid head 
and ball base, like new, $450. One Rogers inter- 
valometer, F.P.M. 1-8 F.P.H., 1-24, $350. Three 
Roger single frame motor drives with light con- 
trol for incandescent or strob, $175 each. One 
Sameco intervalometer 1, 2, 4 second 0-300 
minutes, $275. One Cine Special with 2 lens tur- 
ret 25, 40, 63, 1O2mmienses, 8 volt motor, extra 
100 ft. magazine, $350. (612) 944-2662. 


OPTASOUND 116R synchronous self-resolving 
cassette recorder, 60 cycle cable sync, new, 
$400. H. W. DODSON, (804) 784-4143. 


ARRIFLEX BL, Angenieux 12-120, 2 400’ maga- 
zines, aluminum case, cables, barney, $6,200. 
Also Angenieux 12-120 f2.2 C-mount (no finder) 
$775. (313) 674-0489. 


FOR SALE CP-16 R/A (crystal), Zeiss 10-100, 
filters and case, all one year old and in perfect 
condition! $10,000. Also tripod and head 
w/case, Mole 2K “zip’’ softlite, Sony XSD re- 
corder (crystal), ECM 30, 635A, 16mm 4-gang 
sync, rewinds, sound reader, viewer and Guil- 
lotine splicer. (415) 689-2001, evenings. 


BEAULIEU CAMERA, Model R16-BPZ, auto- 
matic 16mm, Angenieux 10-120 automatic 
power zoom, automatic diaphragm control, 
automatic light setting, 2 heavy duty batteries 
and charger, other lens & accessories, beautiful 
leather case, heavy duty aluminum tripod with 
quick change head. All items just like new, used 
very little, all for $2200. CARL STECKEL, 6960 
E. Girard Ave., #403, Denver, CO 80224. (303) 
757-8126. 


NAGRA SNN, complete outfit mixer, sync 
w/resolver, mikes, access., cases, $3000. 
Nagra Ill, '64, in board Xtal, Jensen resolver, 
$2650. (213) 273-8530. 


ARRIFLEX 35 CAMERA PACKAGE consisting 
of 3 motors, 2 magazines, 1 Angenieux zoom 
lens, 3 fixed lenses, battery, stand, Super Grip, 
with all accessories, Lot price, $16,000. Contact 
Pat Singh, ALAN GORDON ENTERPRISES, 
1430 Cahuenga Blivd., Hollywood, CA 90028, 
(213) 466-3561. 


ARRI 16S/B, #18234, 4 years old, w/12-120 
Ang., new battery belt, variable speed motor, 
2-400’ mags w/torque motor, one owner, never 
rented, perfect condition, $3800. DICK 
MCCONNELL (509) 534-8290. 


STELLAVOX SP-7 with mono 7% ips pilotone 
head, 60 Hz crystal, leather case, APS power 
supply & charger, custom blooplight, $1950. 
STUART CODY, INC., 24 Dane St., Somerville, 
MA 02143. (617) 666-4540. 


NAGRA Ill w/o Pilot, exc. cond., $1250. New 
Sennheiser MD421 U-T, $210. New Rycote 
Zeppelin shockmounts, pistol grip, 816, $140. 
Call R. MCCURDY. (202) 965-2242. 


ARRI 16 BL with Zeiss 10-100, 2-400 maga- 
zines, 1 mag. barney, universal motor, Jenson 
505 crystal control, power cable, filters, Hal- 
liburton case, Weaver Steadman tripod head, 
ball leveling, full size legs, cases. Allin good con- 
dition, $9250. STUART CODY, INC., 24 Dane 
St., Somerville, MA 02143 (617) 666-4540. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


SIEMENS Interlock, mint condition, $2,300. 
Sonorex interlock, $2,950. Siemens interlock, 
needs repairs, $1,500. Magnasync X-400 16mm 
recorder, like new, $1,150. Magnasync recorder 
system, 3 recorder dubbers, looping, remote, 
solid state electronics, distributor, dual channel, 
3 six foot racks, interlock projector, complete 
system, $8,500. SOS hot press, $350. DeVry 
35mm portable interlock, $3,950. Moviolas, 
16&35mm, viewers, splicers, thousands of 
goodies. Catalog. INTERNATIONAL CINEMA, 
6750 NE 4th Ct., Miami, FL 33138. (305) 756- 
0699. 


MOTORLOCK: Crystal control for Bolex MST 
sync motor, $349. THE FILM GROUP, Box 9, 
Wethersfield, CT 06109. (203) 563-2574/529- 
S531. 


HELIX has Sennheiser overstocks: MD21N 
Omni-Dynamic (DIN) $99.50. MD214U lavalier, 
Dynamic (Canon), $175. MD421V Studio Car- 
dioid, Dynamic w/5 step basis attenuator (Ca- 
non), $199.50. MICH1LOST Omni Condensor 
(Tuchel) $348.50. K2V + ME20 Omni Condensor 
(Canon) $135. K2V + ME40 Cardioid, Conden- 
sor (Canon) $155. HELIX, Room 1532, 325 W. 
Huron, Chicago, IL 60610. (312) 944-4400. 


16BL w/12-120, Crystal Mtr, 4-400’ magazines, 
power cable, battery, prime lenses housing and 
case, $7,995. Call or write: GENERAL CAMERA 
CORPORATION, 471 Eleventh Ave., New York, 
NY 10018. (212) 594-8700, Mr. Schlansky. 


CRYSTAL-IZE your Sony 158 or JVC 1636 re- 
corder for $125 plus shipping. Still usable for 
stereo. Crystal board only, $75 postpaid. Clive 
Tobin, TCS, 3227 49-SW, Seattle, 98116. 


SUPPLIES 


BLACK LEADER, 16mm, fresh stock proc- 
essed to 4.0+, guaranteed $.03/ft. min. order 
2000 ft., complete lab service and supplies. 
16mm & Super-8. LEO DINER FILMS INC., 350 
Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, 94102 (415) 
775-3664. 


MOLDED Polyethylene cases, stock or custom 
sizes, with or without foam. THE PELICAN 
GROUP, P.O. BOX 16667, Irvine, CA 92713 
(714) 559-4883. 


SITUATIONS AVAILABLE 


LENS REPAIR TECHNICIAN, Century: Preci- 
sion Cine/Optics in North Hollywood, CA has an 
immediate opening for one or more qualified in- 
dividuals. Experience on professional motion 
picture lenses (Angenieux, Canon, Zeiss, etc.) 
preferred, but we will consider qualified trainees 
with related experience such as 35mm SLR or 
instrument repair experience. Salary open, Call 
Bill Turner or Steve Manios collect at (213) 766- 
S7io: 


INTERNATIONAL, Professional Cinematogra- 
phers contacts desired—Australia, Saudi 
Arabia, China, Africa, Europe, Turkey, etc., 
wherever respective industrial feature, film/ 
tape assignments lead. Write: INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMUNICATIONS CO., INTER/ 
COM, 244 Thorn St., Sewickely, (Pgh.) PA 
15143 USA. 


RADIO-TV Jobs... Stations hiring nationwide! 
Free details: ‘‘Job Leads,"’ 1680-PD Vine, 
Hollywood, CA 90028. 


PROFESSIONAL CAMERA REPAIR TECHNI- 
CIAN. Victor Duncan, Inc. has openings in Dallas 
for professional camera repair technicians. In- 
terested applicants should have a practical 
background in camera mechanics and optics. 
VDI offers a complete employee benefit pack- 
age and excellent working conditions. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Call Frank 
Marasco collect in Dallas, (214) 369-1165. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FINANCE YOUR NEXT FILM! 10 little-known, 
sure-fire methods. Guaranteed. $3. EALWP, 
Box 2327, Seattle, WA 98111. 


2 S 


RATES: Ads set in lightface type 50c¢ per word. Minimum ad, $5.00. Text set in lightface capital letters (except 1st word and advertiser's name) 60c¢ per word 
Modified display format (text set in boldface type, capitals or upper and lower case) $5.00 per line. Send copy with remittance to covepayment to Editorial Office 
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WANTED 


RAW FILM STOCK, 16/35mm will consider all 
types. Top cash. RAFIK, 814 Broadway, New 
York, NY 10003 (212) 475-7884 collect. 


FILM EQUIPMENT WANTED will trade '50s or 
Antique jukeboxes. (714) 536-3224. ROGER 
MENDE, Box 549, Huntington Beach, CA 
92648. 


WANTED film magazines, ACL 200'-400’. 
PhotoSonics 200'-400' N9 gun camera, 50'- 
100-200. (717) 676-9307. 


WE NEED YOUR EQUIPMENT 
Jack Pill and Associates needs your used pro- 
fessional motion picture equipment. Call us first. 
We buy or consign. Along with top prices, we 
offer you service. Since we guarantee and back 
consignment equipment to our customers, your 
equipment willbe quickly sold instead of gather- 
ing dust. Call or write Ken Skuban at JACK PILL 
AND ASSOCIATES, 6370 Santa Monica Blivd., 
Hollywood, CA 90038 (213) 466-3238. 


WANTED: Professional motion picture equip- 
ment, 16mm and 35mm, cameras, lenses, lights, 
sound, editing, projection, lab, etc., for outright 
purchase or consignment. Supply complete 
technical description and price for immediate 
reply. Ted Lane, ALAN GORDON ENTER- 
PRISESINC., 1430 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, 
CA 90028. (213) 466- 3561. 


BELL & HOWELL HR« or DR cameras, 400 mag- 
azines, finders, 115AC motor 41-1 ratio, Kodak 
K-100 cameras. NATIONAL FILM COMPANY, 
10302 Kingspoint, Houston, TX 77075. 


WANT TO SELL YOUR EQUIPMENT? 
Call Marvin Stern or Bill Sutphin at Birns & 
Sawyer, Inc. We need all kinds of motion picture 
equipment—Nagra Ill recorders (any condition), 
lighting (any type), Angenieux zoom lenses, etc. 
Let us know what you have. We pay top prices. 
Call (213) 466-8211 or come in. BIRNS & 
SAWYER, INC., 1026 N. Highland Ave., Holly- 
wood, CA 90038. 


MITCHELL S35 or R35 MK II camera wanted. 
May be with or without lenses, magazines or 
motors. Write stating serial number, condition 
and price required. Reply to EUROSHOOT 
FILMS, 2645 Greenvalley Road, Los Angeles, 
90046. 


RENTAL 


ARRI 35BL FOR RENT complete with super 
speeds, 20-120 Angenieux with blimp etc. New 
York, ROESSEL C.P.T. (212) 424-1600. 


KEM rentals in Hollywood. HORIZONTAL EDIT- 
ING STUDIOS. (213) 461-4643. 


CINEMONTA/STEENBECK RENTALS, 
8-plate, 16mm/35mm delivered to your prem- 
ises. KLM ASSOC., INC. West Coast (213) 931- 
6151. East Coast (301) 299-7259. 


HOLLYWOOD editing equipment trentals at bar- 
gain rates. Also complete editorial services. 
CRAWFORD EDITORIAL (213) 463-7939. 


NAGRAS FOR RENT: Nagra |Vs @ $79 per 
week, Nagra Ills @ $54 per week. Call for infor- 
mation about Vegas, Sennheisers and other lo- 
cation sound equipment. SCHARFF COM- 
MUNICATIONS, (914) 769-5087, Daily NYC de- 
livery. 


MOTOROLA WALKIE- TALKIES $25/day/unit. 
Discounts available for quantities or longterm 
rentals. (404) 353-1548. 


EDITING rooms in Santa Monica. Fully equipped 
w/transfer facilities. Flatbeds or standard up- 
rights available. RAMSGATE FILMS (213) 395- 
8007. 


Contact: Phil Harvey 
(305) 661-3827 
or Egon Stephan 


6" to 18 Ft. Lift fp (305) 754-2611 
306° Pivoting eh 
Hydraulic Leveling 


Separate AC or DC Electric Drive" Ni * 


SERVICES AVAILABLE 
NEED LOOPING, FOLEYING? SCOT TSOUND UNIVERSAI 
offers complete sound services. 6110 Santa 


Monica Blvd., Hollywood, CA 90038. (213) 


462-6981. FLUID HEAD 


NCS MICROPROCESSOR APPLICATIONS 
ENGINEERS, Small Systems Analysts. Custom Model 205B 
Control, Text and Data Processing systems on 
the leading edge of technology. (914) 358-7840. 


CONSULTATION, Special application fluid or 
mechanical heads (motorized, encoded, etc). 
Building and studio design assistance, market 
investigation and marketing. THE PELICAN 
GROUP, P.O. Box 16667, Irvine, CA 92713 
(714) 559-4883. 


3/4" VIDEOTAPE editing system, offline/ 
mastering. HORIZONTAL EDITING STUDIOS, 
Hollywood, (213) 461-4643. 

ARRIFLEX, ECLAIR, ANGENIEUX service and 
repair, modifications, mounts, lens repairs, Col- 
limation, through the lens projections. STEEN- 
BECK, sales and service. HERMAN GALLI 
CAMERA SERVICE, 6804 Melrose Ave., Holly- 
wood, CA 90038 (213) 931-4111. 


RON PAUL URIARTE, cinematographer, 2nd 
unit cinematography, on location around the For film and video cameras 


world, round the clock, (213) 660-6138. “ Fs 
weighing up to 50 Ibs. 


. . e With Hydralok® & Autoslip® Pan. 
fed lnsstied -Bewe ec @ Additional Positive Tilt Lock. 

Copy deadline for classified ad- © Quick leveling claw-ball and cavity 

vertising is the lst of month, system. 

preceding publication date. Mail © Weighs only 8 Ibs. 


copy and remittance to cover q! Manufactured by Universal Fluid Heads (Aust.) Pty., Ltd. 
cost to Sole U.S.A. Distributor: 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER Ccinem mal Sala nodguces 


1782 No. Orange Dr. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WHY THE MONEY-SAVING NEW 
CINEMATICS SIX-PLATE IS NOT 
REVOLUTIONARY. 

CJ 


We would like to be able to say 
the new Cinematics six-plate 
is revolutionary, but all we 

did was expand our modular 

four-plate machine and put it 
in a larger case. And even our four-plate 
wasn’t revolutionary when we introduced 
it two years ago. It simply does everything you expect a flatbed to do (very reliably as it’s 
turned out) for about half what you'd expect to pay. Well, maybe just a little bit 
revolutionary? 
Our detailed illustrated brochure reveals how we 
do it. Please send for one. We’ll include complete 
pricing. i 
Modular Super-8 and 16mm. About $3500 Baltimore, saaiyiane s18 
to $5300. (301) 889-7900 K+ 


mark IV : 
director's 
viewfinder 


10:1 zoom 


An indispensable tool 

for the director or 

cameraman in 

composing scenes and 

choosin Be gk iate 

lenses. :1 zoom in 

both 35mm and 16mm 

formats. 

PR : e 
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For Hand-Held Filming 


TV Prime-Time Series, Commercials, 
TVNews, Olympic Sports World-Wide. 


Frezzolini Frezzi-Fiex 


> “world’s 

-, finest — 

=> 16mm ciné 
/ camera” 


fail 
Ae 
eye 
7 


Ha : Pe Motel 
side-mounted \@in cle gy GR 
amplifier Gam <n e 


For information write or Se Made In US.A. 


: ; U.S. Patent 
gaia #D277,601 and 
call Sales Manager a "FT Patents Pending 


(New Jersey 201) 427-1160 or , \ ee | teaturesof his camera 
(New York 21 2) 594-2294. “ é in the U.S.A. and world-wide. 


Frezzolini 16mm ciné cameras & E.N.G. support equipment. ¥ a Export Agents: 


3 Frezzolini Electronics Inc. bat oe 


11 Caesar Place, Moonachie, New Jersey 07074 USA ¢ (201) 939-0875 
7 Valley St. Hawthorne, N. J. 07506 USA Cables: Cinecraft Moonachie Telex: Cinecraft Moon TLX 13-8875 


T-K~99/99=-0001-MEMBER -~999 
008=-097-90038-00112 

ALLAN Le WILLIAMS 

FASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

6706 SANTA MONICA BLVDe 

HOLLYWOODs CA 90038 


STILL KiNG OF THE HILL. 


At Byron we provide a unique specially designed 60,000 
sq. ft. building facility. 


Some other labs do, too. 


= = oe 
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We feature complete post-production film and video 
services. 


Some other labs do, too. 


We house the most modern, sophisticated equipment. 
Some other labs do, too. 


We offer processes and techniques that are accepted 
industry-wide. 
Some other labs do, too. 


We staff experienced, competent personnel. 
Some other labs do, too. 


We guarantee you excellent quality work and on-time 
delivery. 
Some other labs do, too. 


We have an outstanding reputation for performance 
since 1938. 


Some other labs do, too. 


We give competitive, down-to-earth prices. 
Some other labs do, too. 


But only Byron offers 
all of these services plus 
“Color Correct ” prints! 


I No other lab in the world offers so much. . .every 
ip V/A day of the week, every week of the year. It's this 

,) extra measure of perfection that Keeps us on top. 
And it's worth roaring about. 


: 


COLOR-CORRECT® 


65 K Street, N.E. 

Washington, D.C. 20002 

(202) 789-1100 

World's most sophisticated videotape 
and film laboratories. 


